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STYLISTIC ASPECTS OF PRIMITIVE LITERATURE 
BY FRANZ Boas. 


In the following pages I propose to discuss in how far general mental 
traits account for the development of poetry and of the art of narrative, 
and in how far special historical conditions have exerted an important 
influence. 

First of all it may be pointed out that the two fundamental forms, 
song and tale, are found among all the people of the world and must be 
considered the primary forms of literary activity. It does not require 
special mention that primitive poetry does not occur without music, 
and that it is frequently accompanied by expressive motions or by dance. 
It is, therefore, more correct to speak of song rather than of poetry. 

In order to give greater precision to our problem we must point out 
an important difference between modern and primitive prose. The form 
of modern prose is largely determined by the fact that it is read, not 
spoken, while primitive prose is based on the art of oral delivery and is, 
therefore, more closely related to modern oratory than to the printed 
literary style. The stylistic difference between the two forms is con- 
siderable. 

The investigation of primitive narrative as well as of poetry proves 
that repetition, particularly rhythmic repetition, is a fundamental 
trait. All prose narrative consists in part of free elements the form of 
which is dependent upon the taste and the ability of the narrator. Insert- 
ed among these passages we find others of fixed form which give the 
narrative to a great extent its formal attractiveness. Quite often these 
passages consist of conversation between the actors in which deviations 
from the fixed formula is not permitted. In other cases they are of rhyth- 
mic form and must be considered poetry cr chants rather than prose. 

It is very difficult to gain a correct understanding of the form of prim- 
itive prose, because most of the available material has been recorded 
in European languages only, and it is impossible to determine the accur- 
acy of the rendering. In most of the records there is an obvious attempt 
to adopt the European literary style. Even when the material is avail- 
able in the original text we may assume that, at least in the majority 
of cases, it does not reach the standard of excellence of the native narra- 
tive. The difficulty of phonetic rendering of foreign languages requires 
such slowness of dictation that the artistic style necessarily suffers. The 
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number of collectors who have complete mastery of the native lan- 
guage is altogether too small. The best approximation to the art of 
narrative of primitive people is probably found in those cases jn 
which educated natives write down the texts; or in the records taken 
down by some missionaries who, in long years of personal, intimate con- 
tact with the people, have acquired complete control of their language, 
and who are willing to give vs just what they hear. 

In almost all reliable collections the fixed formal parts are of consider- 
able importance. In a few cases, as among the Wailaki of California, 
the connective text disappears almost completely. 

It is not easy to forma correct opinion regarding the rhythmic char- 
acter of the formal prose ; in part because the rhythmic sense of prim- 
itive people is much more highly developed than our own. The sim- 
plification of the rhythm of modern folk song, and of the poetry intend- 
ed to appeal to popular taste, has dulled our feeling for rhythmic form, 
It requires careful study to understand the structure of primitive rhythm, 
more so in prose than in song, because in this case the help of the melodic 
pattern is lacking. 

I believe the liking for the frequent repetition of single motives 
is in part due to the pleasure given by rhythmic repetition. For example, 
the tales of the Chinook Indians are always so constructed that five 
brothers, one after another, have the same adventure. The four eldest 
ones perish while the youngest one comes out successful. The tale is 
repeated verbatim for all the brothers, and its length, which to our ear 
and to our taste is intolerable, probably gives pleasure by the repeated 
form. Conditions are quite similar in European fairy tales relating to 
the fates of three brothers, two of whom perish or fail in their tasks, 
while the youngest one succeeds. Similar repetitions are found in the 
German tale of Red Ridinghood, in the widely spread European story 
of the rooster who goes to bury his mate, or in the story of the three 
bears. In Oriental tales the incidents of the tale are sometimes repeated 
verbatim, being retold by one of the heroes. 

A few additional examples taken from the narratives of foreign people 
will illustrate the general occurrence of the tendency to repetition. In 
the Basuto tale called Kumongoe a man leads his daughter into the 
wilderness where she is to be devoured by a cannibal. On the way he 
meets three animals and the son of a chief. In each case the same con- 
versation ensues. “ Where are you leading your daughter ? ” -~ “ Ask 
herself, she is grown up.” She replies : 


“T have given to Hlabakoane Kumonngoe, ! 
To the herd of our cattle Kumonngoe 


1. The girl had a brother named Hlabakoane, to whom she had givena 
magical food, called Kumonngoe, that belonged to her father and that the 
girl had been forbidden to touch. 
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I thought our cattle were going to stay in the kraal, Kumonngoe, 
And so I gave him my father’s Kumonngoe. ” 


In an Omaha tale of a Snakeman it is related that a man flees from a 
serpent. Three helpers in succession give him moccasins which on the 
following morning return of their own accord to their owners, and every 
time the same conversation is repeated. When the serpent goes in pur- 
suit it asks every animal for information in exactly the same words. In 
a tradition of the Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island the same formula is 
repeated forty times together with the description of the same ceremo- 
nial. In the tales of the Pueblo Indians the same incident is repeated four 
times as happening to four sisters ; the yellow, red, blue, and white girl. 
In a Siberian tale of the Hare we hear that a hunter hides under the 
branches of a fallen willow tree. One hare after another appears in order 
to browse, espies the hunter and runs away. In a Papua tale from New 
Guinea the birds come one after another and try to peck open the stom- 
ach of a drowned person so as to let run out the water that he has 
swallowed. Still more strikingly appears this type of repetition in a tale 
from New Ireland. The birds try to throw the casuary off from the branch 
of a tree on which he is perched. In order to accomplish this, one after 
another alights next to the casuary on the same branch, but nearer the 
trunk. Thus he is compelled to move out farther and farther until 
finally he drops down. 

Much more striking are the rhythmic repetitions in songs. Polynesian 
genealogies offer an excellent example. Thus we find in Hawaii the 
following song : 

Lii-ku-honva, the man, 
Ola-ku-honua, the woman, 
Kumo-honua, the man, 
Lalo-honua, the woman, 


and so on through sixteen pairs. 
Or in a cradlesong of the Kwakiutl Indians : 


When I am a man, then I shaJl be a hunter, O father ! 
Ya ha ha ha. 

When I am a man, then I shall be a harpooneer, O father ! 
Ya ha ha ha. 

When I am a man, then I shall be a canoebuilder, O father ! 
Ya ha ha ha. 

When I am a man, then I shall be a carpenter, O father ! 
Ya haha ha. 

When I ama man, then I shall be an artisan, O father ! 
Ya haha ha. 

That we may not be in want, O father ! 
Ya ha ha ha. 
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In the Eskimo song of the raven and the geese, the raven sings : 


Oh, I am drowning, help me! 
Oh, now the waters reach my great ankles. 
Oh, I am drowning, help me! 
Oh, now the waters reach my great knees. 


and so on through all the parts of the body, up to the eyes, 
Quite remarkable is the analogy between this song and the following 
Australian war song : 


Spear his forehead, 
Spear his chest, 
Spear his liver, 
Spear his heart, etc. 


I believe this pleasure given by the rhythmic repetition of the same or 
similar elements, in prose as well as in poetry, shows that Biicher’s 
theory, according to which all rhythm is derived from the movements 
accompanying work, cannot be maintained, certainly not in its totality, 
Wundt derives the rhythm of the songs used in ceremonies from the 
dance, that of the working song from the movements required in the 
performance of work, — a theory practically identical with that proposed 
by Biicher, since the movements of the dance are quite homologous to 
those of work There isno doubt that the feeling for rhythm is strength- 
ened by dance, the movements required in the execution of work, not 
only in the common work of groups of individuals who must try to keep 
time, but also in industrial work, such as basketry or pottery that 
require in their execution regularly repeated movements. The repet- 
itions in prose narrative as well as the rhythms of decorative art, so far 
as they are not required by the technique, are proof of the inadequacy 
of the purely technical explanation. The pleasure given by regular repet- 
ition in embroidery, painting, and the stringing of beads cannot be ex- 
plained as due to technically determined, regular movements, and there 
is no indication that would suggest that this kind of rhythm developed 
later than the one determined by motor habits. 

As soon as we enter into the art forms of a single cultural group, we 
may observe that there are peculiar features which are not the common 
property of mankind. This is clearest in certain forms of cultural life 
that are spread over large areas without reaching universal distribution. 
It is striking that certain literary forms are found among all the races 
of the Old World while they are unknown in America. Here belongs par- 
ticularly the proverb. The important position held by the proverb in the 
literature of Africa, Asia, and also of Europe until quite recent times, is 
well known. In Africa particularly do we find the proverb in constant 
use. It is even the basis of court decisions. The importance of the pro- 
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verb in Europe is illustrated by the way in which Sancho Panza applies 
it. Equally rich is Asiatic literature in proverbial sayings. On the con- 
trary, hardly any proverbial sayings are known from American Indians. 

The same conditions are found in regard to the riddle, one of the favor- 
ite pastimes of the Old World, which is almost entirely absent in Ameri- 
ca. Riddles are known from the Yukon River, a region in which Asiatic 
influences may be discovered in several cultural traits, and from the 
Eskimo of Labrador. In other parts of the continent careful questioning 
has failed to reveal their occurrence. It is striking that even in New 
Mexico and Arizona, where Indians and Spaniards have been living side 
by side for several centuries and where Indian literature is full of Span- 
ish elements, the riddle, nevertheless, has not been adopted, althoagh 
the Spaniards of this region are as fond of riddles as those oi other 
parts of the country. 

As a third example I mention the peculiar development of the animal 
tale. Common to mankind the world over is the animal fable by means 
of which form and habits of animals, or the forms of natural pheno- 
mena are explained. The moralising fable, on the other hand, belongs 
to the Old World. 

The distribution of epic poetry is also wide, but nevertheless limited 
to a fairly definitely circumscribed area, namely Europe and a consider- 
able part of Central Asia. We know in America long, connected tribal 
traditions, but up to this time, no trace of a composition that might be 
called a romance or a true epic poem has ever been discovered. Neither 
can the Polynesian legends telling of the descent and deeds of their 
chiefs be designated as epic poetry. The distribution of this form can 
be understood only on the basis of the existence of ancient cultural 
relations. 

On the ground of the distribution of these types two conclusions 
may be established: the one that these forms are not necessary 
steps in the development of literary form, but that they occur only 
under certain conditions ; the other that the forms are not determin- 
ed by race, but depend upon historical happenings. 

If at the time when Europeans first came to the New World the liter- 
ature of the Americans did not possess the three types of literature which 
we mentioned, it does not follow that they would have appeared at a 
later time. We have no reason whatever to assume that American liter- 
ature was less developed than that of Africa. On the contrary, the art 
of narrative and poetry is highly developed in many parts of America. 
We must rather assume that the historical conditions have led to a form 
different from that of the Old World. 

The distribution of these forms among Europeans, Mongols, Malay 
and Negro proves the independence of literary development from racial 
descent. It shows that it is one of the characteristics of the enormously 
extended cultural area, which embraces almost the whole of the Old 
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World, and which in other features also appears in distinct contrast to 
the New World. I mention here only the development of a formal judi- 
cial procedure, founded on the taking of evidence, the oath and the ordeal, 
and the absence of this complex in America ; and the absence in America 
of the belief in obsession and of the evil eye which are widely known in 
the Old World. 

These conclusions are much strengthened by the study of the liter- 
ature of more restricted areas. The investigation of European fairy 
tales has led to the conclusion that in contents and form they embrace 
many survivals of past times. Not onlyGrimm’s theories but alsoGomm e’s 
views are based on this opinion. It is quite evident that the modern 
European fairy tales do not reflect the conditions of the state of our 
times, nor the conditions of our daily life, but that they give us an im- 
aginative picture of rural life in semifeudal times, and that, owing to the 
contradictions between modern intellectualism and the ancient rural 
tradition, conflicts of viewpoints occur that may be interpreted as sur- 
vivals. In the tales of primitive people it is otherwise. A detailed anal- 
ysis of the traditional tales of a number of Indian tribes shows complete 
agreement of the conditions of life with those that may be abstracted 
from the tales. Beliefs and customs in life and in tales are in full agree- 
ment. This is true not only of old native material but also of imported 
stories that have been borrowed some time ago. They are quickly adapt- 
ed to the prevailing mode of life. The analysis of tales from the North- 
west coast and from the Pueblos gives the same result. Only during the 
period of transition to new modes of life, such as are brought about by 
contact with Europeans, do contradictions develop. Thus it happens that 
in the tales of Laguna, one of the Pueblos of New Mexico, the visitor 
always enters through the roof of the house, although the modern houses 
have doors. The headman of the ceremonial organization plays an import- 
ant role in many tales, although the organization itself has largely 
disappeared. The tales of the Plains Indians still tell of buffalo hunts, 
although the game has disappeared and the people have become tillers 
of the soil and laborers. 

It would be erroneous to assume that the absence of survivals of an 
earlier time can be explained as due to the permanence of conditions, 
to a lack of historical change. Primitive culture is a product of historical 
development no less than modern civilization. Mode of life, customs 
and beliefs of primitive tribes are not stable ; but the rate of change, 
unless disturbances from the outside occur, is slower than among our- 
selves. What is lacking is the pronounced social stratification of our 
times that brings it about that the various groups represent, as it were, 
different periods of development. So far as my knowledge goes we find 
the cultural, formal background of the art of narrative of primitive people 
almost entirely determined by its present cultural state. The only excep- 
tions are found in periods of an unusually rapid change or of disinte- 
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gration. However, in this case also a readjustment occurs. Thus the 
stories of the modern negroes of Angola reflect the mixed culture of 
the west African coast. In the cultural background of the narrative, 
survivals do not play an important role, at least not under normal con- 
ditions. The plot may be old, but it undergoes radical] changes. 

These remarks relating to literature do not mean, of course, that in 
other aspects of life ancient customs and beliefs may not persist over 
long periods. 

The differences of cultural life which are reflected in literature have a 
far-reaching effect not only upon the contents, but also upon the form 
of the narrative. The motives of action are determined by the mode of 
life and the chief interests of the people, and the plots give us a picture 
of these. 

In many typical tales of the Chukchee of Siberia the subject of the 
tale is the tyranny and overmastering arrogance of an athletic hunter 
or warrior and the attempts of the villagers to free themselves. Among 
the Eskimo a group of brothers often take the place of the village bully. 
Among both groups of people who live in small settlements, without 
any hard and fast political organization, the fear of the strongest person 
plays an important role, no matter whether his power is founded on 
bodily strength or on supposed supernatural qualities. The story uses 
generally a weak despised boy as savior of the community. Although 
tales of overbearing chiefs do occur among the Indians, they are not 
by any means a predominant type. 

The principal theme of the Indians of British Columbia, whose thoughts 
are almost entirely taken up by the wish to obtain rank and high posi- 
tion in their community, is the tale of a poor man who attains high posi- 
tion or of the struggles between two chiefs who try to outdo each other 
in feats that will increase their social standing. Among the Blackfeet the 
principal theme is the acquisition of ceremonies, possession and practise 
of which is a most important element in their lives. 

All these differences are not entirely those of content but they in- 
fluence the form of the narrative, because the incidents are tied together 
in different ways. The same motive recurs over and over again in the 
tales of primitive people, so that a large mass of material collected from 
the same tribe is liable to be very monotonous, and after a certain point 
has been reached we obtain only new variants of old themes. 

However, much more fundamental are the differences which are based 
on the general difference of cultural outlook The same story told by 
different tribes may bear an entirely different face Not only is the set- 
ting distinct, the motivation and the main points of the tales are empha- 
sized by different tribes in different ways, and take on a local coloring 
that can be understood only in relation to the whole culture. An example 
selected from among the tales of the North American Indians will illus- 
trate this point. I choose the story of the star husband, which is told on 
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the prairies, in British Columbia, and on the North Atlantic coast. The 
prairie tribes tell that two maidens go out to dig roots and camp out. 
They see two stars and wish to be married to them. The next morning 
they find themselves in the sky married to the stars They are forbid- 
den to dig certain large roots, but the young women disobey the orders 
of their husbands and, through a hole in the ground they see the earth 
below. By means of a rope they climb down. From here on the story 
takes distinctive forms in different geographical areas. In one form the 
adventures of the women after their return are described, in the other 
the feats of the child borne by one of them. The central view point of 
the same story as told by the Indians of British Columbia is completely 
changed. The girls of a village build a house in which they play and one 
day they talk about the stars, how happy they must be, because they 
are able to see the whole world. The next morning they awake in the 
sky, in front of the house of a great chief. The house is beautifully carv- 
ed and painted. Suddenly a number of men appear who pretend to 
embrace the girls but kill them by sucking out their brains. Only the 
chief’s daughter and her younger sister are saved. The elder sister becomes 
the wife of the chief of the stars. Finally the chief sends them back with 
the promise to help them whenever they are in need. They find the vill- 
age deserted and the star chief sends down his house and the masks and 
whistles belonging to a ceremony which becomes the hereditary property 
of the woman’s family. The tale ends with the acquisition of the house 
and the ceremony, the matters that are almost the sole interest in the 
lives of the Indians. In this way the story becomes one of the long series 
of tales of similar import, although the contents belong to an entirely 
distinct group. 

As a second example I mention the story of Amor and Psyche which 
has been cast into a new mold by the Pueblo Indians. Here the antelope 
appears in the form of a maiden. She marries a youth who is forbidden 
to see the girl. He transgresses this order and, by the light of a candle, 
looks upon her while she is asleep. Immediately the girl and house disap- 
pear and the young man finds himself in the wallow of an antelope. 

Equally instructive are the transformations of biblical stories in the 
mouth of the native. Dr. Benedict and Dr. Parsons have recorded a 
nativity story of the Zufii in which Jesus appears as a girl, the daughter 
of the sun. After the child is born the domestic animals lick it, only the 
mule refuses to do so and is punished with sterility. The whole story has 
been given a new aspect. It is made to account for the fertility of animals, 
and tells how fertility may be increased, a thought uppermost in the 
minds of the Pueblos. 

In still other ways does the interest of the tribe enter into the character 
of their literature. A people that have an appreciation of beauty will 
express it in the form of their narrative. This explains the difference of 
style between some Polynesian tales with their highly colored descrip- 
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tions and the barrenness of many Indian traditions; or the relative 
wealth of the tales of the Tsimshian when constrasted with those of the 
Plateau tribes. Let me give a few examples illustrating these points. 
In the Fornander collection of Hawaiian tales we read : “ They admired 
the beauty of his appearance. His skin was like to a ripe banana. His 
eyeballs were like the young buds of a banana. His body was straight 
and without blemish and he was without an equal.” In the story of 
Laieikawai it is said : “ I am not the mistress of this shore. I come from 
inland, from the top of the mountain which is clothed in a white garment.” 
It would be a vain task to search for similar passages in the literature 
of many a tribe. 

Descriptions and poetic metaphor appear more frequently in songs. 
However, even these are not found everywhere. The songs of the Indians 
of the Southwest suggest that the phenomena of nature have impressed 
the poet deeply ; but we must remember that most of the metaphors 
and descriptive terms are determined ceremonially. As an example 
I give the following song of the Navaho :? 


On the trail marked with pollen, may I walk, 

With grasshoppers about my feet, may I walk, 

With dew about my feet, may I walk, 

With beauty, may I walk, 

With beauty before me, may I walk, 

With beauty behind me, may I walk, 

With beauty above me, may I walk, 

With beauty under me, may I walk, 

With beauty all around me, may I walk, 

In old age wandering on a trail of beauty, lively, may I walk, 

In old age wandering on a trail of beauty, living again, may 
I walk. It is finished in beauty. 


Of similar character is the following song of the Apache : 2 


At the east where the black water lies, stands the large corn, 
with staying roots, its large stalk, its red silk, its long leaves, its 
tassel dark and spreading, on which there is the dew. 

At the sunset where the yellow water lies, stands the large 
pumpkin with its tendrils, its long stem, its wide leaves, its yellow 
top on which there is pollen. 


1. Washington Matthews, Navaho Myths, Prayers and Songs. University 
of California Publications, vol. 5, p. 48, lines 61-73. 

2. P. E. Goddard, Myths and Tales from the White Mountain Apache. 
Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. 24, 
p. 131. 
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The following song of the Pima has also ceremonial significance :1 


Wind now commences to sing ; 
Wind now commences to sing. 
The land stretches before me, 
Before me stretches away. 


Wind’s house now is thundering ; 
Wind’s house now is thundering. 
I go roaring over the land, 

The land covered with thunder. 


Over the windy mountains ; 
Over the windy mountains, 
Came the myriad-legged wind. 
The wind came running hither. 


The Black Snake Wind came to me, 
The Black Snake Wind came to me. 
Came and wrapped itself about, 
Came here running with its song. 


The following Eskimo song which describes the beauty of nature is 
well known : ? 


The great Kunak mount yonder south, I do behold it ; 

The great Kunak mount yonder south, I regard it ; 

The shining brightness yonder south, I contemplate. 

Outside of Kunak it is expanding, 

The same that Kunak towards the seaside doth quite encompass. 
Behold, how yonder south they shift and change. 

Behold, how yonder south they tend to beautify each other, 
While from the seaside it is enveloped in sheets still changing, 
From the seaside envelopped to mutual embelishment. 


Important differences are also found in the tendency of uniting single 
episodes to a more complex unit. Among some people the episodes are 
anecdotically short ; among others the wish for amore complex struct- 
ure is felt. Often this is accomplished by the meagre device of concen- 
trating all the anecdotes around one personage. But in other cases there 
is an effort to bring about an inner connection between the tales. Thus 
the raven tales of Siberia and Alaska are on the whole connected only 
by the individuality of the raven and by his voracity. In southern 


1. Frank Russell, The Pima Indians, 26th Annual Report, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Washington, 1908, p. 324. 
2. Henry Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimos. London, 1875, p.68. 
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British Columbia some of the elements of these tales have been brought 
into an inner connection : The thunderbird steals a woman. In order to 
recover her the raven makes a whale of wood and kills the gum because 
he needs it to caulk the whale. In another tale the killing of the gum is 
the introduction to a visit to the sky. The sons of the murdered gum 
ascend to the sky to take revenge. Among the Pueblo Indians a large 
number of single incidents are combined into a connected origin tale. 

It must not be assumed that the literary style of a people is uniform ; 
on the contrary the form is quite varied. Unity of style is not found in 
decorative art either, for many cases can be adduced in which different 
styles are used in different industries or among different groups of the 
population. Just so we find in a tribe complex tales that have definite 
structural cohesion, and brief anecdotes; some told with an evident 
enjoyment of diffuse detail, others almost reduced to a formula. An 
example of this are the long stories and the animal fables of the Eskimo. 
The former treat of events happening in human society, of adventurous 
travel, of encounters with monsters and supernatural beings, of deeds 
of shamans. They are novelistic tales. On the other hand many of the 
animal fables are mere formulas. Similar contrasts are found in the 
tales and fables of the negroes. 

The styles of songs vary also considerably according to the occasion 
for which they are composed. Among the Kwakiutl we find long songs 
in which the greatness of the ancestorsis described in the form of recit- 
atives. In religious festivals songs are used of very rigid rhythmic 
structure, accompanying dances. In these the same words or syllables 
are repeated over and over again, except that another appellation for 
the supernatural being in whose honor it is sung is introduced in each 
new stanza. Again of a different type are the love songs, which are not 
by any means rare. 

We have found that the literatures of all the people about whom we 
have information share one feature, namely rhythmic form; that, 
however, in detail there are great variations ; particularly that some 
literary forms, like the proverb and the riddle that appear to us as the 
most natural products of literary activity are not by any means universal. 
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MOUNTAIN WHITE FOLK-LORE: TALES FROM THE SOUTHERN 
BLUE RIDGE 


BY ISABEL GORDON CARTER. 


During the past few years much attention has been directed towards 
the old ballads still to be found among the inhabitants of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. While the collection of ballads has gone steadily 
on, so far as the writer knows no collection of the old folk tales has 
been made in this region. This is not surprising since there are so few 
people who can tell the old stories. Not infrequently people remem- 
ber hearing the tales when they were young although they do not remem- 
ber them in sufficient detail to tell them. The stories were told to enter- 
tain children. 

The present group of tales was collected in the summer of 1923 

from three informants. The first fifteen stories were told by Mrs. Jane 
Gentry of Hot Springs, North Carolina. Mrs. Gentry was born in 
Randolph County, North Carolina. She heard the stories when she 
was a child from her grandfather who had learned them from his 
_mother. At first Mrs. Gentry could not take seriously the writer’s 
request for stories. She had given Cecil Sharp and others many of 
the ballads appearing in their collections but no one had asked for 
the stories which she had always told to amuse children. But she 
kindly agreed : “ Old Jack, Will and Tom Tales they are called. 
They're the oldest stories that ever been in existence, I reckon. Old 
Grandpop aluz told us — we'd hire him to tell us. Law, he could tell 
’em!” 

The stories are taken down exactly as Mrs. Gentry told them. Speech 
is rapidly changing in the Blue Ridge and there is little consistency in 
the use of such words as “clomb” for “climb”, “uz” for “ was”, 
etc., — the two forms may appear in the same sentence. In “ Little 
Dickie Wigbun ”, she sometimes spoke of “ clear apsul rum ” and some- 
times of “ clear apful rum ”, and when questioned said that her grand- 
father had used both terms. 

The second informant, Susie Wilkenson, was born in Sevier County, 
Tennessee, in “ the year of the Rebellion ”. When a baby she was taken 
to Mississippi but the family soon returned to East Tennessee and 
settled again in Sevier County. In the summer of 1923 she was living 
near Elkmont, Tennessee. Her ability as a story teller was by no means 
as great as that of Mrs. Gentry and many of her stories are mere frag- 
ments. She told the next six stories. 

The last two short tales are not the old tales told to children but are 
included to show the type of stories told by the men. They were repeat- 
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ed by Mr. John Campbell of Townsend, Tennessee, who was about 
eighty years old. He said that when he was a boy the men used to gather 
around an open fire and see “ who cod tell the biggest ”. 


I. OLD BLUEBEARD. ! 


One time they was an old man and woman had three sons, Jack, Will 
and Tom. Will was the oldest one, Tom he was next and Jack was the 
least one. The old woman and the old man died and left Jack, Will and 
Tom to look after the place. They was workin’ away over in the field 
and each tuk his time goin’ to git dinner. Tom, he was the oldest, was 
first and he tried to see what a good dinner he could git up. He hung 
the meat up afore the fire to boil and he fixed some turnips and some 
potatoes and fixed everything nice for his brothers and when hit was 
ready he went out to blow the horn — they didn’t have no dinner bell 
in them days — and when he blowed the horn down the holler he saw 
an old man comin’ with his beard as blue as indigo, his teeth as long 
as pipe stems and his thumbs tucked behind him. ? And the man says, 
“Have ye anything to eat ?” Will says, “ No,” cuz he didn’t want 
the old man to come in and eat up the nice dinner he’d fixed up for 
his brothers. Old Bluebeard says, “ Well, I'll see about hit!” And he 
went in and eat up everything Will had cooked up. And Will had to 
fly around and fix up something for his brothers. He fixed up what he 
could, but he couldn’t fix much cuz he didn’t have time. Then he went 
out and blowed down the holler and when his brothers come in they 
says, “ What in the world tuk you so long to fix up such a shabby din- 
ner?” And Will says, “ Well, I fixed ye up a gooddinner, but when I 
went out to blow for ye to come in an old man come up the holler with 
bis beard as blue as indigo, his teeth as long as pipe stems and his thumbs 
tucked behind him and he walked in and ate up everything I'd fixed. 
So I had to fly around and fix you something else. ” 

Tom says, “ Well, I knowed he wouldn’t have eat it all up if I’d been 
here.” Will says, “ All right tomorrow is your day and we'll see what 
he does to you.” So next morning Tom put him on some meat to boil 
in front the fire and when he come in from the new ground he got him 
some turnips and potatoes and pumpkin and baked him some bread 
and fixed him up a good dinner. And when he went out to blow the horn 
he saw an old man comin’ up the holler with his beard as blue as indigo, 
his teeth as long as pipe stems and his thumbs tucked behind him and 
he said, “‘ Have ye anything to eat ?” And Tom says, “ No. ” Old Blue- 


1. Bolte & Polivka, CLXVI ; see also Friedrick Panzer, ‘‘ Studien zur 
germanischen Sagengeschichte ’’, 1, Beowulf Munich, 1910. 

2. ‘‘ With his beard as blue as indigo, his teeth as long as pipe stems and 
his thumbs tucked behind him, ’”’ is spoken very rapidly. 
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beard says, “ Well, we'll see about that.” And he went in and eat up 
everything Tom had fixed except jest a little bit of pumpkin. And Tom 
had to fly around and git up something for his brothers and when they 
come in Jack says, “ Why didn’t you keep him from eatin’ hit up? ” 
Tom says, “ Tomorrow is your time to git dinner and see if you can keep 
him from hit.’’ And Jack says, “ Bedad, I will. ” 

So next day Jack put him some meat to boil in the fireplace and 
got some turnips and potatoes and fixed ’em and when he went out to 
blow the horn for his brothers to come in, old Bluebeard was a comin’ 
up the holler with his beard as blue as indigo, his teeth as long as pipe 
stems and his thumbs tucked behind him. Jack says, “ Now, uncle, 
you jest come in and have something to eat.” Old Bluebeard says, 
“No, I don’t want anything.” Jack says, “ Yes, but you must come in 
and have dinner with us.” Old Bluebeard says, “ No, I don’t want to, ” 
and he tuk around the house and tuk out down the holler. Jack tuk 
out down the holler after him and saw him git down a den — a hole 
in the ground —- and when the brothers come home and Jack was gone 
they thought old Bluebeard had eat Jack up ‘stead of his dinner but 
after a while Jack come in and they says, ‘‘ Jack, where you bin ?” 
Jack says, “ I bin watchin’ old Bluebeard, watchin’ where he went to, 
and I watched him go down a hole in the ground and I’m goin’ to foller 
him.” So Jack tuk a big old bushel basket out and put a strop on hit 
and him and his brothers went to old Bluebeard’s hole. Will says he 
was agoin’ down. Jack says, “ We’ll take turns. Will, go first.” So Will 
he climbed in the basket and they let him down in the hole and when 
he shuck the rope they pulled him up and asked him what he found. 
Will says, “ Well, I went until I saw a house and then I shuck the rope. ” 
“Oh shaw, Will, what ud you shake the rope then fer ? Why didn't 
you find out what was in the house ? ” Will says, “ Well, you go in and 
find out.” Tom says, “ All right I will.” So he clumb in the basket 
and went down’ til he was on top the house and then he shuck the rope 
and they pulled him up. When he told ’em he shuck the rope when he 
was on top of the house, Jack says, “ You’re nary one no account but 
me.” So he went down and looked in the room and there sat the prettiest 
woman he ever saw in his life. And Jack says, “ Oh! you're the pret- 
tiest woman I ever saw in my life and you're goin’ to be my wife.” 
“No, ” she said, “ Old Bluebeard ul git you. You better git out of here.” 
“Oh no, he wont,” says Jack. “ He’s a good friend of mine and I’m 
goin’ to take you up and marry you.” “ No,” she said, “ you wait ’til 
you get down to the next house. You won’t think nothin’ of me when 
you see her.” So Jack put her in the basket and shuck the rope. And 
when she come out, Will says, “ Oh! you’re the prettiest woman I ever 
saw in my life!” and Tom said, “Oh! you're the prettiest woman I 
ever saw in my life. ” 

Jack went on down to the next house and looked in and there was 
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the prettiest woman he ever did see, the uther wan't nothing along side 
this one. Jack says, “ You’re prettiest woman I ever saw and you're 
goin’ to be my wife. My brothers can have the other one but I’m goin’ 
to have you.” She says, “ Oh no, Jack, when you go down to the other 
house you won’t think nothin’ of me.” “ Yes, I will too,” says Jack. 
“You jest come git in this basket.” So he put her in the basket and 
shuck the rope. Then he went down to the next house and there was the 
prettiest woman. Jack says, “Oh! you're jest the prettiest woman | 
ever did see and you're goin’ to be my wife. My brother’s kin have the 
other two but you're goin’ to be my wife. Come git in this basket.” 
But afore she was pulled up she give him a red ribbon and told him to 
plait it in her hair so he’d know her when she come out and shie give 
him a wishin’ ring. Jack put her in the basket and shuck the rope. 
When the brothers saw her they stopped talkin’ to the other two and 
fell in love with her right away. Tom says, “ You're goin’ to be my 
wife.” Will says, “ No, she’s goin’ to be mine.” And they started fight- 
in’. She says, “ I won’t have nary one. I’m goin’ to marry Jack.” They 
said, ‘“ No, you won’t fer we'll leave Jack down there.” So they pulled 
up the basket and they commencet to fight and left Jack down there. 

Jack jest sit there and Old Bluebeard come in and walked around 
but he didn’t give Jack nothin’ to eat. Jack jest sit there and after 
a while he turned the ring on his finger seein’ how he’d fell away and 
said, “ I wish I was in my old corner beside the fire smokin’ my old 
chunky pipe.” And there he was and there was the woman with red 
ribbon plaited in her hair and she said, “Oh Jack!” And they was 
married and they uz rich when I left there. 


2. LAZY JACK AND HIS CALF SKIN. 1 


They was an old man and old woman had three sons, Jack, Will 
and Tom. Jack was awful lazy. So they didn’t give Jack anything when 
they see they had to die, with the exception of one little old poor calf 
and Jack was too lazy to feed hit. 

So the other boys was over in the new ground a clearin’ away and 
Jack’s little old calf were over there a buzzin’ round eatin’ lin bushes 
and sech, and they cut a tree down and killed it.So they come on over 
to the house and said, “ Killed your little old calf over there, Jack. You 
can go over and skin it and eat it or just let it lay there.” “ Bedads, 
I'll go over and skin it,” says Jack. So he went over and skinned it and 
come on back and brilled the meat. He sit there in a corner and brilled 
and brilled hit ’til he got the meat all eat up. Gin he got the meat all 
eat up the hide was good and dry. So he got the hide down and he sewed 
hit all up good and he left the tail on and filled it with old shucks and 
cobs so when he shuck hit he could make hit rattle good. 


I. Bolte & Polivka, LXI, 
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So he tuk hit by the tail and started off down the road one morning, 
a draggin’ hit all day until late that evenin’ he come to a house. He 
called, “ Hello ! Can I stop here this evenin ?” Woman come to the door, 
says, “ Yes, I guess ye can. My husband’s gone but Mr. Passenger’s here 
and I guess ye can stop the night.” So she met Jack at the door and 
jest sent him on up stairs. Didn’t offer him no supper or nothin’. So 
instead of gettin’ in bed, Jack lay down onthe floor and peeked thru a 
knot hole to see what they all did there and he saw her fix the finest 
supper. They jest had everything that cud be thought of, baked pig and 
stuffed goose and roast chicken and pies and cakes. And her and Mr. Pas- 
senger sat down and started eatin’. So Jack wasa yin’ up there jest 
starved to death. So they eat all they cud eat, then tuk and put hit all 
away and got out all kinds of drinks. Jack watched good where they 
put hit. So they was sittin’ a drinkin’ and they heard her husband 
come a whistlin’. So the old man said, “ Where’ll I git. Where’ll I git.” 
She said, “ Jump in that big chist and I’lllock you up.” Sohe run jumped 
in the chist and she run got all the drinks put away and she run jumped 
in the bed. So the husband come in und said, “ Old woman, got anything 
cooked to eat around here ? ” — “ Yes, I guess you'll find some bread on 
the table, ” she says. 

So Jack saw the man a eatin’ down there so he dragged the cowhide 
around and old man said, “ What’s that ?”” Woman says, “ Little old 
crazy boy stopped here to stay the night. Guess that’s him makin’ that 
noise.” Man said, “ What’s his name ? ” — “ Says his name’s Jack.” So 
the man hollered, “ Jack, come down here and have some supper with 
me.” Jack says, “ Don’t care if I do.” So Jack didn’t eat two bites of 
the bread ’fore he stuck his hand back and shuck that cowhide so hit 
made a noise. So he fired in on the old cowhide and went to beatin’ on 
hit. “ Shut your mouth, you blobber mouthed thing, ” he says. Old 
man says, “ What’s hit sayin’, Jack ? What’shit sayin’ ? ” Jack says, 
“ Oh I don’t want to tell, the big mouthed thing. I’m afraid it will make 
the woman of the house mad.” Man says, “ Now, you go ahead and 
tell me. I don’t care for the woman of the house. You tell me what hit 
said.” Jack says, “ Well, hit says over there in that buffet there’s roast 
pig and stuffed goose and roast chicken and pies and cakes. ” Man says, 
“Is they, old woman ? ” — “ Yes, little bit I was a savin’ fur my kin- 
folks. ” Man says, “ Jack and I er your kinfolks, you bring ’em out here.” 
So the old woman got up and set ‘em out all the good eatings. They 
didn’t eat long ‘fore Jack reached out and shuck the little old calf 
agin’. Said, “ You shut your mouth, you blobber mouthed thing. ” Old 
man says, “ What’s hit saying Jack’ What’s hit sayin ?” “Oh, I don't 
want to tell,” says Jack, “I’m afraid it will make the woman of the 
house mad.” “ Now, you go ahead and tell me,” says the man. “ Well, 
hit says over in that cabinet is whiskey and brandy and gin and all 
manner of drinks. ” —“ Is they, old woman ? ” —“ Yes, little I was savin’ 
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for iy kinfolks.”” — “ Well, Jack and me er your kinfolks, you bring 
‘em out here.” So she brung ’em out. 

The man begin to git a little foxy. “ What’ll you sell that fer ?” — 
“Oh, I couldn’t sell hit.” — “I'll give you five hundred guineas for 
hit.” —‘‘ Well,” Jack says, “ if you give me that chist over there and 
five hundred guineas you kin have hit.” (My mammy always told that 
a five dollar bill was as much as a guinea.) So old woman says, “ You 
can’t sell that old chist. That’s a chist my poor old father give me. ” 
Man says, “ I bought that chist and I paid fer hit too, and I’m a goin’ to 
sell hit.” So the man and Jack traded and the man holped Jack git the 
old chist up on his shoulders. So Jack carried the old chist a little ways. 
He didn’t want hit ’cept to tease the Old Passenger. He said, “ I'll jest 
drap this in the well. ” Old Passenger says, “ Oh don’t put me in, the 
well. I'll poke you out five hundred guineas if you'll not put me in the 
well. * So Jack put down the chist and took the five hundred guineas 
that the Old Passenger poked out. Jack jest tuk hit and went on. Old 
Passenger didn’t have sense enough to say if you'll let me out. So 
some people come along and heard the Old Passenger a hollerin’ and 
they run back toa house and ‘said they was a talkin’ chist up the road. 
They let the Old Passenger out. 

Jack went on home and he had him a load of money. So his brothers 
said, “ Jack, where’d you git all that money. ” —““ Sold my cowhide, 
how'd you think I’d get hit ?” So his brothers run out and shot some 
big fine horses and skun’ em. And they didn’t give ’em time to dry or 
nothin! They jest sewed ’em up and started. So the flies just got after 
them and they drug ’em around and nobody wouldn't let ‘em come in 
with old green flies. So they come home and says, “ Jack, we're agoin’ 
to kill you. You can have your choice. You can be shot, hung, or drown. ” 
He said, “ Well, I reckon you kin jest drown me. ” So they sewed 
‘im up in a sheet and Jack walked with ’em about a mile down to the 
river. So when they got down there they poked Jack in but they didn’t 
have no string to tie him. Their conscious was so guilty over killin’ their 
brother neither one of them wanted to go back to the house to git a 
string. ‘“ Well, ye can both go back,” says Jack, “ I’ll not leave.” So 
while Jack was alayin’ there a man come up the road with a big immense 
sheep drove. “ Stranger, what are you doin’ here?” — “I’m fixin’ 
to fly to heaven,” says Jack. “ In a few minutes two little angels ul 
come and fly up to Heaven with me.” So the man said, “ I’m old now 
and if you'll let me go to heaven in your place I'll give you my sheep 
drove.” So Jack says, “ All right,” and he jumped out and drove his 
sheep up the road a bit and then he come back and holped the old man 
git in the sheet. He saw his brothers acomin’ and he hide in the thicket. 
So they come on down and tied up the sheet and throwed hit in the river. 
So then Jack started to holler, “ Sheep! Sheep ! Open up the gates and 
let me in.” “ Where'd ye git them sheep?” says his brothers. “ Got 
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‘em in the river. Where did you think I got ‘em ?”—“ Oh, Jack, you 
reckon we could git a sheep drove ? ” — “ I reckon so, but I’m not agoin’ 
to fix up your sheets. You'll have to yourselves. I'll throw you in. | 
could have got a lot more if you’d throwed me out in the river farther, ” 
So they throwed one of the brothers and he begin to kick about. “ What's 
he doin’ that fur ?” says the other. “ Oh, he’s gathering his sheep, ” 
— “Oh, Jack, hurry up and throw me in fore he gits em all. Throw me 
farther.” So Jack throwed him in and then he driv his sheep drove 
home and when I left there Jack was rich. 


3. HARDY HARDBACK. 1 


A man, an old king, he got so rich that he put out an oration that 
anyone that could do more than his old witch or could find anyone who 
could do more might have his youngest daughter and half his kingdom. 
So they was an old poor man and he had three sons, Jack, Will and Tom. 
And they decided that they’d try for a fortune. So Will he told his 
mother he was going over to the king’s house to see if he could break 
the enchantment of the lady. He had to walk way long ways. His mother 
cooked him up a haversack full of rations. So Will started out but if 
he couldn’t do as much as the old king’s witch could, the king would kill 
him, cut his head off and set it up on a pole. So when he got over to 
the king’s house he hollered, “ Hello”, and the king come out and said, 
“ What’ll you have ?” He said,“ Icome over to see if I could break the 
enchantment of the lady.” King says, “ Now if ye can’t do as much as 
my witch, I’ll kill ye and cut your head off and set hit up on a pole.” 
“T know hit,” says Will. King says, “ Do you think ye can hit the iron 
hackle as hard as my witchcan ?””—“ Yes, bedads, I think I can. ” King 
says, “ Come, old witch,” andshe popped her back against that hackle 
and popped like a rubber ball and danced all over the floor. Will he come 
in and pounced agin that hackle and stove hit through his body and hit 
killed him and the king cut his head off and set hit up on a pole. 

So then Tom decided he wanted to go. His mother said, “ Oh Tom, 
don’t go, Will was killed.” “ Well, bedads I’m going anyway,” says 
Tom. So Tom, he starts out and meets the same little old dried up man 
that Will met, so he said, “ Good morning, Tom.” Tom says, “ Good 
morning.” He said, “ Where ye started ?” Tom says, “ None of yer 
business. ” So Tom had his haversack of rations and he tramped a long 
ways over to the king’s house and he says, “ Hello,” and the king come 
out and says, “ What’ll ye have ?” Tom says, “ I come over to see if 
I could break the enchantment of the lady. ” “ Well, if ye don’t, I'll 
kill ye,” says the king. “ Ye know that, don’t ye? ” “ Yes I know hit,” 
says Tom. “Come in,” says the king. “ Can ye hit that iron hackle 
with your back as hard as my old witch can, or can ye find anyone who 
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can ?””— “ Yes, bedads, I think I can.” So the old witch come in, hit 
agin the iron hackle, bounced off like a rubber ball and danced all over 
the floor. Tom he come in, stove his back against the hackle and hit 
stove into his back and killed him. King cut his head off, put hit up on 
the pole. By that time he was a gettin’ a pretty long pole full of heads. 

So Jack decided he wanted to go and he got to beggin’ his mother 
to cook up a haversack full of rations. Mother said, “ Now, Jack, you're. 
all we've got.” Jack said he was a goin’ anyway. But his mother wouldn’t 
cook up a haversack full of rations so he jest tuk some old dried bread 
un started out. When Jack got out he met the same little dried up man. 
He says, “ Good morning, Jack.” Jack says, “Good morning, father 
— good morning, uncle, ain’t ye a goin’ to have some breakfast with 
me ?” —“‘ Where yestarted, Jack ?””—“‘ Well, uncle, I’ve started to try 
to make a ship sail on dry land.” —“ Well, you take my stick, Jack, un go 
back aroung the way I’ve come to a spring. And you stir my stick in 
that there spring until hit turns to wine and you'll see a new tin bucket 
and tincup. Gin ye get back here I’Ilhave yer ship made.’’ So Jack went 
and stirred in the spring until hit turned to wine and there sat the tin 
bucket and he filled hit and come back and the little old man had the 
ship made, and they sat down and eat their bread and drank their 
wine. He said, “ Now, Jack, you git in this ship and say, ‘ Sail, ship 
sail’ and hit’ll sail. Now, Jack, you take in every man that you see be- 
tween here and the king’s house. Now when you see a man you say, 
‘Hey! What’s your name ?’ and when he tells you say, ‘ Come here 
and git in this ship and say, Sail, ship, sail, ’ and it ul sail right along. ” 
So Jack was sailing along and he looked up on the mountains and he 
saw a man hitting his back against the trees and knockin’ ’em every 
which away. Jack says, “ Hey ! What’s your name? ” — “ Hardy 
Hardback.” — “ Hardy Hardback ? Hardy hard back I think you are, 
come un get in here.” So they sailed on a little ways and he saw a man 
out in the pasture jest a eatin’ up the sheep and hogs. “ Hey ! What’s 
your name?” says Jack. “ Eat Well.” — “Eat Well ? Eat well I 
think you are, come and get in here.” Went on a little ways and he saw 
a man up the holler jest drinking up the little springs and branches. 
Says, “ What’s your name ? ” —“ Drink Well.” — “ Drink Well ? Drink 
well I think you are, get in here. ” So Drink Well got in and Jack said, 
“Sail, ship, sail,” and it sailed right on. So went a little ways and saw a 
man running. He’d run a ways on one leg, then take hit up and run a 
while on tother. Jack says, “ Hey! What’s yourname ? ” —“ Run Well.” 
--“ Run Well ? Run well I think youare. Come git inhere.” So Run Well 
got in and they sailed right out ; went a little further saw a man standing 
with a gun like he was a shootin’ a hare in the skies. ““ Hey ! What’s your 
name ?” says Jack. “ Shoot Well.” — “ Shoot Well ? Shoot wellI think 
you are,” says Jack. “ Come on git in here. ” Sohe got in and Jack said, 
“Sail, ship, sail,” and they sailed right out. Little further saw a man a 
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listenin’. He'd put one hand over one ear, and one over the tother. “ Hey, 
What’s your name ? ” says Jack. “ Hark Well.” — “ Hark Well ? Hark 
well I think you are. Come on git in here.” So Hark Well got in and 
Jack says, “ Sail, ship, sail,” and it sailed right out. So they sailed on a 
little ways ’til they got to the king’s house. Jack hollered, “ Hello,” 
and the king come out and says, “ What ul ye have ? ” Jack says, “ 
come over to see ifI could break the enchantment of the lady. ” —“ Well, 
if you don’t, I'll kill ye.” “ Yes, I knowhit, ” says Jack. Said, “ Do you 
think you can hit the iron hackle as hard as my old witch can, or can 
ye find anyone who can ? ”—“ Yes, bedads, I think I can. ” Sothe king 
called his old witch and she stabbed her back agin the iron hackle and 
bounced off like a rubber ball and danced all over the room. “ Hardy 
Hardback, come in here,” says Jack. Hardy Hardback come in and 
struck that iron hackle and stove hit through the wall, jumped off on 
the floor and danced all over. King says, “ Well, now do you think you 
can eat as much as my old witchcan, orcan ye find anyone whocan ?” 
— “Yes, I think I can. Come in here, Eat Well.’ So Eat Well comein 
and they assigned each a horse apiece. Eat Well jumped out and eat 
up his horse, and a cow or two, and a couple of sheep, and some pigs, 
and the old witch didn’t have one horse eat up. So they called ’em in. 
Said, “ Well, now do you think you can drink as much as my old witch 
can, or can ye find anyone who can ?” “ Yes, I think I can, ” says Jack. 
“ Drink Well, come in here.” So they assigned them a creek apiece and 
Drink Well jumped in and drank his up, and a spring or two, and was 
drinking the river up when they called ‘em in. “ Well now,” says the 
king, “ can you find a man that can run as fast asmy old witch can ?” 
“Yes, I think I can. Run Well, come in here.” So they give ’em an egg 
shell apiece and started ’em to the ocean after an egg shell full of water. 
So Run Well run on to the ocean, got his water and come on back and 
met the old witch half way. She said, “ I’m tired.” He said, “ I’m tired, 
too.” She says, “ Let’s sit down and rest and not run ourselves to death 
for other people. ” 

So they went up above the road a few steps to a nice grassy place 
and sat down and rested. She says, “ Lay yer head over here and rest.” 
She had an old jaw bone in her pocket and if she could git anybody to 
sleep and put that under their head they wouldn’t wake up until that 
was knocked out. So Run Well being tired, she waited ’til he uz asleep 
and put that jaw bone under his head. She poured his egg shell out and 
started on to the ocean. Jack began to get uneasy and said, “ Hark 


Well, hark welland see where Run Well’s at.” —“ Jack, he’s layin’ asleep 
half way between here and the ocean with a jaw bone under his head, 
and he’ll never wake ’til that’s knocked out.” “ Shoot Well, shoot well 


and shoot hit out, ” says Jack.So Shoot Well shot and knocked hit out. 
Run Well jumped up and picked up his egg shell and started to the 
ocean. When he was comin’ back he ketched up to the old witch and 
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knocked the old witch, and come on back to the king’s house. And they 
was married fore the old witch got there and when I left they was rich. 


4. JACK AND THE Fox. ! 


One time they was an old man and three sons, Jack, Will and Tom. 
He called ’em up and divided his fortune. Give ’em all their portion and 
started *em out to see who could marry the richest. Jack says to his 
father, “ I don’t want but one thing you’ve got, that’s the old pet fox. ” 
Will and Tom got theyselves all dressed up fine and started out. They 
didn’t want Jack to foller ’em, he looked like such a slab, so they made 
him go by hisself. So he tramped all day long. Finally along about dark 
he looked up the hill and saw a farm house and he thought he’d better 
go there and try to git lodgin’ fer the night. Didn’t have a penny, jest 
old pet fox. He went on up to the house and out in the yard he said, 
“Hello!” And here come the prettiest little cat walkin’ to the door. 
“Who keeps house here ?” says Jack. She says, “ Cat and a mouse. I 
use to be a woman but the witches got mad at me and witched me into 
acat, but,” she says, “ if you’ll stay here three days and nights and not 
let a thing come into this house, not the least thing even down to a 
mouse, I’ll be a pretty girl and I'll marry you. ” So he squeezed the old 
fox and it said, “ Gold enough.” “ Yes, bedads, I will,” says Jack. 

So he put his old fox down and he cut him some clubs and fixed 
hisself at the door. Everything from a elephant to an ant tried to come 
in on him that night — all kinds of varmints. Next morning he went 
to the cat about hit and there’s the prettiest baby he ever saw. So he got 
breakfast. The varmints weren’t bad to try to come in of a day — 
always at night. And that night he got him some lamps and candles 
and he jest killed snakes and rats an other varmints all night long. Next 
mornin’ he saw jest the prettiest little girl he ever did see. And he squeez- 
ed the fox and hit says, “ Gold enough.” So he fit all that night and 
she was a pretty woman and they uz married. So they hitched up the 
horses and carriage and started out fer his father’s so as Jack cud show 
him his wife. 

When they got near, they heard the banjo and the fiddle and music 
and all, and Willand Tom and their wives was there. So Jack jest pulled 
out on a turnpike and left his wife and put on his old clothes and tuk 
his pet fox under his arm and went in. So Will he pushed his wife behind 
one door, Tom, he pushed his behind the beds so they wouldn’t see Jack 
he was so shabby. So Jack come on in and he squeezed his fox and hit 
says, “Gold enough.” And then Jack, he went and got his wife and 
carriage and all and drove up. And Tom tuk his wife out one door and 
Will tuk his out the other — ’cause they weren’t rich. So Jack he come 
out the right end of the horn. He married plumb rich. 
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5. THE ENCHANTED LADY. 


One time they’s an old king and he got so rich and he put out an 
oration that anyone who cud break the enchantment of his youngest 
daughter cud have her and the half of his kingdom. And the way to 
break the enchantment was to stay in sight of a rabbit twenty-four 
hours. But if you couldn’t keep the rabbit in sight twenty-four hours the 
king killed ye. But if ye cud, you killed the king. So they’s jest lots and 
lots went over. Every time one ud start over they’d meet a little old 
dried up man. He’s ask ’em where they was goin’ and they jest sass 
‘em and go on. So this little old Jack, he started over. So he met the 
little old man. “ Where yougoin’, son? ” —-“ Well, Uncle, I’m goin’ over 
to the king’s house to try to keep in sight of a rabbit twenty-four hours. ” 
“ Take this drill and go right over in a pine thicket ; you jest put this 
little old drill down and the rabbit ul jest take right out around hit and 
go ‘round and ’round until hit falls over dead.” So Jack put hit in his 
pocket and went over to the king’s house. Says, “ Hello.” King comes 
out and says, “ What’ll ye have ?” “I’ve come over to try and break 
the enchantment of the lady,” says Jack. “ You know if ye don’t I’ll 
kill you, don’t ye?” “ Yes, I know hit,” says Jack. 

So the old king stove out and ketched a rabbit right down in the 
thicket and he give hit to Jack and while he was a ketchin’ the rabbit 
Jack jest wretched down and stuck the drill in the ground and the 
rabbit tuk out around hit. So the old king begun to git kind of sick. He 
didn’t know what was the matter but he seen Jack was a goin’ to git 
him. So long in the evenin’ he says to his daughter, “ Jack’s goin’ to 
git to kill me. I wonder if you kin go down there and buy that drill.” 
So she went down to where Jack was and tried to buy the drill off him. 
Jack says, “ If you’ll hug me and kiss me right good.” So she did but he 
said, “ No, I’m goin’ to have you and half the old king has got.” So 
she went on back and told the old king and he sent his oldest daughter. 
She offered Jack a pile of money. Jack says, “ No, but if you'll hug me 
and kiss me right good, you kin have hit.” So after a while he says, 
“ Now you've hugged me and kissed me, but I’m goin’ to kill him and 
have your sister.” So the oldest sister went on back. “ Well,” says the 
king, (It was between sun down and dark) “ I guess Jack’s goin’ to kill 
me.” So he went in where the queen sit a smokin’ her pipe and says, 
“Mammy, you go down and see if you kin buy hit.” She went down un 
told Jack all the disheartenin’ tales she cud. Jack says, “ If you'll hug 
and kiss me right good, I’ll let ye have hit.” So she hugged and kissed 
him right good, but when she got through, Jack says, “I’m goin’ to kill 
the old king, I’m goin’ to have a half of his fortune and his youngest 
daughter. That’s the oration and I’m goin’ to stick to hit.” So she went 
on back. Long in the evenin’ old king says, “ I’m goin’ to die, I’m goin’ 
to take this bowl and we’ll have Jack sing hit full fer me ’fore I die.” 
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So king went down and says, “ Jack, will ve sing the bowl full for me ? ” 
Jack says, “ All right. ” 


“Your youngest daughter she come down, 
Oh fer to buy my drill ; 

She hugged me and she kissed me well, 
Fill, bowl fill. 

“Your oldest daughter etc. 

“Your queen she come down 
Oh fer to buy my drill 


“Stop! Jack, stop! Oh, oh, oh, don’t sing that, Jack,” says the old 
king, “jest kill me.” So Jack killed him and married his daughter 
and when I left there, Jack uz rich. 


6. JACK THE GIANT KILLER. 


One time they was a fine wealthy man lived way out in the forest. But 
he couldn’t have nothing, hogs and sheep and cows and sech like because 
the giants killed ’em. So he went out and put him up an ad-ver-tise- 
ment (Put upa board or hew out the side ofa tree and write what he want 
to.) So he put up one for some one to clear land. Little old boy Jack saw 
hit and he tramped and tramped until he got away out in the forest and 
he called, “ Hello.” Old man hollered, “ What’ll ye have ?” Jack says, 
“T’ve come to clear yer land.” “ All right,” says the man. It was Sun- 
day evenin’ un they uz havin’ supper. The old lady says, “ What’ll 
ye have for supper, Jack ?” He said mush and milk. While they was 
makin’ the supper a preacher come in an’ they sit the mush away and 
they fried him a chicken and fixed some coffee and fixed a good supper. 
After supper Jack tol em he wanted a piece of leather so he made him 
a pouch, a sort of haversack thing to tie around his waist. Next morn- 
ing they got up, asked Jack what he’d have for breakfast. Said, “ Jest 
give me that cold mush and milk. ” He’d take a spoonful and then poke 
one in a hole in his pouch. So he got it full. Then he said he was ready 
to go to work. So man says, now he says, “ Jack, I don’t want you to 
back out, but I’m no a wantin’ any land cleared. I want to kill them 
giants over there and I'll give a thousand dollars a head for them — 
some of ’em has two heads, and I’ll give you five hundred dollars down, 
and five hundred dollars when youcome back.” Jack says, “ Give me a 
tomihawk (that’s a thing like a hatchet ’cept it has two heads to hit. 
They used hit in olden times. Indiansuse to use hit to scalp with.) and 
I may be in for dinner, and hit may be night when I git in.” So they give 
him a tomihawk and he went over in the forest and climb a great long 
pine. Along about one o'clock he looked way down in the holler and saw 
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a great old giant a comin, up with two heads. So he says to himself, 
“Land I’m gone.” So the old giant come up, and he says, “ What are 
you doin’ up there ?” Jack says, “I’m a clearin’ timber.” Giant says, 
“Come down from there, you aint got sense enough to clear timber, 
you have to have an ax and chop down timber. ” So Jack come down a 
little way. “ Have ye had yer dinner? ” says the Giant. Jack says, 
“T’ve had my dinner. ” Giant says, “ I’m sorry, I jest come to ask you 
to come down and take dinner with me. Come down, let’s wrestle and 
play a while.” Jack says, “ All righ, bedads, I’ll be down.” So Jack 
come down and down, till he got right on a limb a top the giant. He had 
no idea of comin’ down when he started, jest tryin’ to bluff the giant. 
Jack says to the giant, “ I can do somethin’ you can’t do. ” Giant says, 
“What is hit ?” Jack says, “I can squeeze milk out of a flint rock.” 
Giant says, “ Oh ye can’t do hit ?” Jack says, “ Yes I can, you hand 
me up one and I'll show you. ” So Giant handed him up one, and Jack 
gits hit right close to his little old pouch and squeezes milk out on the 
rock and drapped the milk on the giant. Giant says, “ Hand me down 
that rock; if you can squeeze milk out of hit, I can.” Jack handed it 
down to the giant. The giant was so stout that when he put his hands 
to hit, he just crushed it into powder. Jack says, “ I told you you could- 
n't squeeze milk out of hit. I can do something else you can’t do. ” 
— “What’s that ?” —“Ikin take a knife andcut my belly open and 
sew hit up again. ” Giant says, “ Oh you can’t neither. ” “ Yes, I can,” 
says Jack. “I'll show you, hand me your knife. ” So the giant hands 
him up his knife and Jack cut that pouch open and sewed hit up again. 
“Now didn’t I tell you I could ?” Giant says, “ Hand me down that 
knife,” and he just rip his belly open and fell over dead. So Jack crawl- 
ed back down and tuk his tomihawk and cut off his head. And that 
evening late he come waggin’ him in a giant’s head. That jest tickled the 
forest man and he paid Jack a heap of moneyand says, “ Now Jack, if 
you kin jest get the rest of ’em ; they’s a whole family of ’em. ” 

So next morning Jack took his tomihawk (or Tommy hatchet) and 
went over and climb the big old pine agin. So long about noon he looked 
down the holler and he saw two giants a comin’ each with two heads on. 
So they begin to get closter and closter. Jack climb down and 
tuk out down the holler and as he went he filled his shirt tail with rocks. 
After a while he come to a big old holler log and he climb in hit with his 
shirt tail plumb full of rocks. So the giants went up and mourned over 
their brother. And they went down past Jack sayin’, “ Poor brother, 
if we jest knew who it was a murderedhim, we’d shore fix him.” Jack 
was a layin’ in there with his heart jest a beatin’. They past the log and 
said, “ Let’s pick up this log and carry hit down to poor old mother for 
some kindlin”. So they each tuk an end and carried hit a little ways. 
Jack thought he’d try his rocks on’em. So he crawled up pretty close to 
the end and throwed a rock and hit one of the giants. Giant says to the 
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other one, “ What you hit me for ? ” Giant says, “I didn’t hit you. ” 
—. “Yes, you did too.” Then Jack crawled back and throwed a rock at 
the other giant. “ What you hit me for ? I never hit you. ” — “I didn’t 
hit you.” — “ Yes you did too.” So they fit and they fit and fit and 
directly they killed each other ; one fell one side of the log dead and the 
other on the other side. So Jack crawled out and cut their heads off and 
went on back home. So he was gettin’ him a pretty good load of money 
and was gettin’ awfully tickled. The forest man were plumb tickled 
too and said, “ Jack, if you jest can get the rest. But watch out they 
don’t get you. ” “ Bedads they won’t git me, ” says Jack.So next morn- 
ing he says, “ Give me my tomihawk,” and he went on out. So along 
in the evenin’ he looked down the holler and saw a little old giant 
comin’ up about his size. “ Well,” says Jack, “ I’ve about got ’em from 
the looks of this one.” This little giant come up a talkin’ to hisself. 
Looked up in the tree and sawJack sittin’ there. “ Stranger, can you 
tell me who has killed my poor old brothers ? ”— “ Yes,I killed your 
brothers, and bedad, I’ll come down and kill you if you fool with me.” 
—‘“Oh please, Jack, please Jack, I’m all the child my mother’s got 
left, and you kill me there won’t be nobody to git her wood this winter 
and she’ll freeze to death. If you'll come down I'll take you home with 
me and we'll have the best dinner.” So Jack went on down. Giant went 
to his mother and says, “ Jack come home with me, and he says he’s 
the one who killed brothers but he’s not much. ” So Giant’s mother says, 
“ Well,come on in Jack, you’uns go out and play pitch crowbar awhile.” 
Jack couldn’t lift it. Little old giant pick hit up and throwed hit about 
one hundred yards. Jack went over and picked up one end and begin to 
holler, “ Hey, uncle. Hey, uncle. ” Giant says, “ Hey, Jack, what you 
hollerin’ about ? ’’—“ I’ve got an uncle in the Illinois who is a black- 
smith and I thought I’d jest pitch hit to him.” — “ Oh don’t do that 
Jack, hit’s all we have.” — “ Well if I can’t pitch hit to Illinois, I won’t 
pitch hit at all.” Little old giant slipped back to the house, “ Mother, 
I don’t believe Jack is much stout. ” “ Well, we’ll see, ” says the mother. 
“ Here boys, take these pails down to the river.” Little old giant tuk the 
buckets and when he got to the river he stove in his bucket and put hit 
up full and then he stove Jack’s in and put hit up full. Jack begun to 
roll up his sleeves. Little old giant says, “ What you goin’ to do Jack ? ” 
~- “Oh thought I’d carry up the river.” —- “ Oh don’t Jack, mother 
might walk in her sleep and fall in.” — “ All right,” says Jack, “ but 
I wouldn’t be ketched a carryin’ that little old bucket.” So they went 
on back. The mother had a big hot oven sittin’ in front of the fire with 
a plank across hit. “ Get on this plank Jack and I’ll ride ye,” says she. 
So Jack got up un she shuck him and shuck him trying to shake him 
into the oven but he fell off on the wrong side. “ Let me show you,” 
says old mother giant, and she got on and Jack give her a shake and 
popped her in the oven, and he had him a baked giant in a minute. 
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Little old giant came in, says, “ Mother, mother, I smell Jack. ” Jack 
says, “ No you don’t, that’s your mother ye smell.” When little old 
giant sees Jack, he begin to holler,“ Oh! Jack, I'll give ye anything if 
you won't kill me.” —“ All right, give me a suit of invisible clothes, ” 
So he give him invisible suit and Jack just went over the house and tuk 
what he wanted, all that was any account, because the giant couldn’t 
see him. And Jack tuk a sword and walked up to the little old giant 
and stuck hit in him and went and got him some silver and when I left 
there, Jack was plumb rich. 


7. SOP, DOLL, sop ! 


They was a poor little old orphan boy growed up in the country and 
his name was Jack and he never could find anything he could do. So 
he found an advertisement of a man wanted a miller. So he tramped 
across the mountain and went a long ways ’til he come to the Miller’s 
house. Got there one Sunday afternoon. In them days they didn’t never 
come up to the house and ring the door bell, they always hollered, 
“ Hello.” So Jack hollered, “ Hello.” Miller says, “ What’ll ye have ?” 
“T’ve see yer advertisement,” says Jack, “ and I’ve come to work fer 
ye.”” — “I’m in need of a miller.” — “ Well, bedad, I’ve come to tend 
your mill fer ye.” “ Well, I’ll jest tell ye now I’ve hired lots of millers 
but they always died, ” says the Miller. “ Well, I’d jest as soon be dead 
as alive. I’ve got no home and no place to stay, ” says Jack. 

“ Well, you’re the kind of man I’m looking fer,” says the Miller. “ We'll 
go down and I’ll show ye around about the mill. Now you'll have to 
cook here on this fire place ; here’s yer meal un yer meat and yer skillet. 
Jest make yourself at home and cook what ye need. ” “ Well, bedads, I’ll 
get along all right,” says Jack. So Jack baked him some bread un made 
him some coffee un fried him some meat. So he didn’t put his meat un 
bread up on the table, jest put em on the floor and sat down beside ’em. 
He had him a little brass lamp and the light of the fire place and the 
moon was shining as bright as daylight. All at once the little old cabin 
got as dark as midnight. He got up and chared up his fire and when he 
looked around every crack in the house was full of cats — jest as thick 
as they cut stick — with their eyes jest shinin’. That sort of scared 
him and he jest sit down and commenced to eatin’. All of a sudden one 
big old black cat jumped out in the middle and hollered, “ Sop, doll, 
sop.” Then all the cats sat down on the floor. She walked up and popped 
her paw in his meat sop and licked hit and hollered, “ Sop, doll, sop.” 
He began to get scared and he said, “ Stick your old paw in here again 
and I’ll whack hit off.” So she stick hit in and hollered, “ Sop, doll, 
sop.” “If you do hit again, ” says Jack, “ I’ll hack it off.” She did hit 
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again and he hacked it off. When he hacked hit off, it fell into the fryin’ 
pan —- hit was a woman’shand with a ring on the finger and she holler- 
ed, “ Whar-a-a, ” and they all went out the cracks and the moon 
shined back in as bright as day. So he tuk that hand and he wrops hit 
up in some tissue paper and drops hit down in his coat pocket. 

So next morning he wuz up bright and early and had his breakfast 
over and was grinding and whistling when the miller comes down. 
Said, ‘““ Why, hello, Jack, I see you're still alive.” “ Yes, bedads, I’m 
still alive,” says Jack, “ but I'll tell ye what I done last night.” And he 
telled all about the cats. “Show ye what I done too,” and he pulled 
this hand out of his pocket. So he handed out this hand to the man. 
And he says, “ That’s my wife’s hand.” Jack says, “ Oh surely not.” 
He says, “ Yes hit is.” Jack says, “ Well, she was a big black cat when 
I hacked hit off.” --“ Well, hit is,” saysthe Miller, “ ferthis is a ring I 
put on herhand yestiday. ” So he tuk the hand and went up to the house. 
Says, “ Nancy, let’s see your right hand.” She poked him out her left. 
Says, “ Nancy, hit’s yer right hand I want.” She begin cryin’ and said, 
“Thaven’t any.” So he says, “ Now tell meall about this, Nancy,and I 
won't have you burned. ” 

“Well, I didn’t want you to have a miller. I wanted you to keep the 
mill yourself. So I got all my friends and witched ’em into cats, and got 
‘em to witch ’emselves into cats and we put pizen into the miller’s sop. 
And when I went, put pizen into this man’s sop he hacked off my hand. ” 
So he gathered up all the other witches and had ’em burned and that 
made the other husbands mad, and they had his wife hung. He wouldn’t 
let em burn her ’cause he had said she shouldn’t be. So Jack made an 
end of a good many witches. 


8. OLD STIFF DICK. ! 


They uz a little old boy long time ago, didn’t have no mammy or 
poppy, jest growed up in the hog weeds, and he didn’t even know his 
name, but everybody called him Jack. And he jest stayed here and yon- 
der, wherever he could drop in at night. So one day he was a walkin’ 
the road and he had him a belt around his waist and he had him a little 
old knife and he was a whitlin’ and makin’ him a paddle. So he come 
along past a mud hole and there was a lot of little old blue butterflies 
over hit. So he struck down with his paddle and he killed seven of the 
butterflies. So he goes on a little piece further and he comes to a black- 
smith shop, and he gets the blacksmith to cut letters in his belt, 
“ Stiff Dick killed seven at a lick.” So he goes on’a piece further and he 
passes the king’s house. King runs out and says, “I see you’re a very 
brave man ; I see where you’ve killed seven at a lick.” — “ Yes, bedads, 
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I’m a mighty brave man.” So the king says, “ Stranger, I want to hire 
a brave man to kill some animals we have here in the woods. We have 
a wild municorn here killin’ so many people, soon we’ll all be kilt. If 
you'll kill that municorn, we’ll pay you one thousand dollars, five hun- 
dred down, and five hundred when you bring the municornin. ” So Dick 
says, “ All right.” So the king paid him five hundred dollars. Stiff Dick 
stuck that in his pocket and said to hisself, “ Bedads, if they ever see 
me around here again.” And he tuk out. When he got way up in the 
mountains the municorn smelled him and here it come, 


Whippity cut, 
Whippity cut, 
Whippity cut. 


Stiff Dick tuk to runnin’ and the municorn after him. The municorn 
was jest clippin’ Stiff Dick. They run up the mountains and down the 
ridges. So long late in the evening they started down a long ridge, the 
municorn jest a runnin’ after Stiff Dick. And away down at the end of 
the ridge Stiff Dick saw a big oak and he made a beeline to see if he cud 
clumb hit. So the municorn was jest a gettin’ so close that agin they got 
there the municorn was jest behin’ him. Jack jest slipped around the 
oak right quick and the municorn stove his horn into hit and he just 
rared and plunged. As soon as Stiff Dick saw he was fastened for all 
time to come, he went on to the king’s house. King says, “ Did you get 
the municorn ?” Dick says, “ Municorn ? Laws an massy, never was 
nothin’ but little old bull calf come tearin’ out there after me. I jest 
picked it up by one ear and tail and stove it agin a tree and if you all 
wanst hit, you’ll have to go up thar and git hit. ” So the king got 
him a great army and went up and killed the municorn, come back and 
paid Jack five hundred dollars more. King says, “ Now, Stiff Dick, 
there’s one more wild animal living up here, a wild bull-boar. I'll give 
five hundred dollars now and five hundred more when you ketch hit.” 
Jack tuk the five hundred dollars and says to hisself, “ You'll never see 
me anymore.” But after he’d gone a little ways here come the wild 
boar after him, 


Whippity cut. 
Whippity cut, 
Whippity cut, 


All day long around the mountains, across the mountains and down the 
ridges, all the day just a runnin’. So along late in the evenin’ away down 
in the holler he saw an old house and when he got down there the door 
was open. So he run right in the door and up the wall and the wild boar 
run right after him and laid down under him. Boar was tired and soon 
fell asleep So Dick eased up the wall and over and down the outside 
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and shut the wild boar up in there. So he went down to the king’s house. 
King says, “ Did ye git the wild boar ?” Stiff Dick says, “ Wild boar ? 
Laws a massy, I never saw nothing but a little old boar pig come brist- 
lin’ up after me. I jest pickedhit up by the tail and throwed hit in an 
old waste house. And if you all wanst hit, you'll have togo up thar and 
git hit.” So king got up an army of men and went up and killed the 
wild boar and went back down and paid Stiff Dick his other five hundred 
dollars. King says, “ Now, Stiff Dick, there’s one more wild animal 
we want to git killed. That’s a big brown bear. ” So he give Dick another 
five hundred dollars. Stiff Dick says to hisself, “ If I can jest get out of 
here no brown bear ul never see me.” So he got way up on the moun- 
tain; old brown bear smelled him and here he come, — 


Whippity cut, 
Whippity cut, 
Whippity cut. 


Across the hills, up the ridges, every way to dodge the bear. The bear uz 
right after him. So late in the evenin’, way down at the end of a ridge 
he saw old pine tree that had been all burned over and was right black. 
Jack made a beeline fur that tree. The bear was jest a little ways behind 
when Jack run up the tree. Bear was down at the root of the tree and he 
was so mad he tried to gnaw the tree down. Hit gnawed and gnawed. 
Jack keep a easin’ down on another old snag and another old snag and 
directly he got on a snag jest above the old bear and the old snag broke 
and Jack fell just a straddle the old bear and they jest burnt the wind. 
Stiff Dick was so tickled and so scared, too, that he was jest a hollerin’ 
and screamin and directly he run the bear right thru the town and the 
soldier boys heared him a screamin’ and they run out and shot hit. 
Stiff Dick got off it when it fell, and he was jest a swearin’ and a rarin’. 
He was swearin’ he was breakin’ hit for the king a riddy horse. And king 
come out and heard Stiff Dick a swearin’ he was a breakin’ the bear for 
the king a riddy horse and he got mad and made the soldier boys pay 
Dick five hundred dollars. And when I left there Stiff Dick was rich. 


Q. WHITEBERRY WHITTINGTON. 2 


Whiteberry Whittington was a hired boy and he lived with the king, 
and he loved the hired girl. So he was out helpin’ to kill beef one day 
and he got some blood on his shirt. The king’s daughter she was kinda 
in love with him. So when he got back he says to the hired girl and the 
king’s girl, “ Whichever one washes this stain out my shirt, that’s the 
one I’m goin’ to marry. ” So the hired girl she washed hit out, he knowed 
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she would, and he married her and lived with her until they had three 
children. 

One day King’s daughter says, “I washed that shirt and you saiq 
whichever one washed that stain out your shirt, that’s the one you was 
goin’ to marry.” “ Yes, I did,” says Whiteberry Whittington, so he 
left with the king’s daughter. And the hired girl she was home jest a 
mournin’, and at last old woman come by and says, “ Why are you always 
a grievin’ and a cryin’ ?” The hired girl told her how her husband had 
left her and gone away with the king’s daughter. Old woman says, “ If 
you'll give me one of these children, I’ll tell you where your husband is, 
But, ” she says, ‘* you'll have to climb the glassy hills and wade the bloody 
seas to git to him.” —- “ I don’t mind that but I hate to give up one of 
my little children.” She wasn’t a aimin’ to give hit up to her at all. 
Old woman says, “ Well, when you find your husband you kin come 
back and git the child. ” So she wouldn’t give it to her and the old woman 
says, “ Well, now listen, if you give me this child, I’ll give you this 
beautiful fan and help you git your husband.” So she give her a child 
and started on her way with the two children and she travelled and 
travelled until she met another old woman who looked like the first one. 
“ Oh ! these two pretty children, ” she says. “ You’ve jest got to give me 
one of them.” So the hired girl says, “ No, I’ve already had to give one 
to the old witch and I can’t give way nary nother one.” Old woman 
says, “ You'll never find your husband if you don’t give me one of them 
children. ” Girl says, “ Oh, I can’t give nary nother child. ” Old woman 
says, “ Give me one of them children and I’ll give you this pretty comb 
and it’ll help your husband to love you and I[’ll help you find him.” 
So she give the old woman one of the children and she tuk the comb and 
started on. So she clumb the glassy hills and waded the bloody seas and 
went on. Travelled on for about two more days and met another old 
woman who says, “ Oh, this pretty baby, I’m bound to have this pretty 
baby.” -— “ No, 1 jest can’t give you this baby. I’ve had to give the 
other two children to the old witches and I have to hunt my husband 
and I jest don’t believe I could live if I had to give up this one.” The 
old woman says, “If you'll give me this one, I'll give you this pretty 
string of beads, and if you don’t, you'll never find your husband and 
you'll never live nuther.” So she tuk the string of beads and give the 
old witch the child and went on to the place her husband and the king’s 
daughter was, and it want but a day or two before she saw Whiteberry 
Whittington, and it want but a few more days fore she saw the king’s 
daughter. King’s daughter says, “ Oh, that pretty fan, I’ve got to have 
that pretty fan.” “ No,” hired girl says, “ You got my man and that’s 
enought for you. ” —-““ No, I’ve got to have that fan, I'll send my hus- 
band over to spend the night with you.” —- He wasn’t her husband of 
course because he’d married the hired girl. The king’s daughter jest said 
that. She was anxious to git him to come over so she could tell him how 
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the king’s daughter had lied her and lied him. So she give the king’s 
daughter the fan. 

So the king’s daughter went home and told him he was to go over. So 
he went over, he jest minded the king’s daughter like he was a little 
brown puppy, and the king’s daughter says, ‘‘ You got to take this dost 
of laudnum because I don’t want her a talkin’ to you.” So when he got 
over there, she wanted him to have some supper with her. But he said 
no, he was sleepy and wanted to go to bed. So she fixed the bed and he 
went to bed. She crawled in behind him. So she says, 


“ T’ve clumb the glassy hills and waded the bloody seas, 
My three little babes I’ve give for thee, 
Turn over to me, my fair Whitington. ” 


But he was jest so sound asleep he couldn’t wake. So in two or three 
days the king’s daughter happened to notice the comb. “ Oh, what'll 
you take for that comb, I just must have that comb. ” — “ No, you 
have my man and that’s enought for you. ” — “ Say, if you'll give me 
that comb, I’ll send him back to stay all night with you.” So she give 
her the comb. So the king’s daughter give him another dost of laud- 
num and he wouldn’t eat no supper and all during the night she’d 
talk to him, but couldn’t git him to wake enought to speak to. She’d 
say, 


“ T’ve clumb the glassy hills and waded the bloody seas, 
My three little babes I’ve give for thee, 
Turn over to me, Whitberry Whitington. ” 


He’d never move. So in two or three days the king’s daughter saw her 
beads. ‘‘ Oh, I’m jest bound to have them beads.” — “ No, you got my 
man, you got my fan, you got my comb. I’m jest not goin’ to let you have 
these beads.” — “ I’ll let my man come and stay all night with you if 
you'll jest let me have them beads. ” So she let her have the beads. So 
that night when she give the laudnum to Whiteberry Whittington, he 
jest spite hit down in his boot and went on over. So she told him what 
a hard time she’d had to git to him, how she had had to give up her 
children. She told him that the king’s daughter lied him and that she 
was the one that washed the blood out. So he went back to the king’s 
daughter and says, “ You jest lied me and I’m goin’ back with my wife, 
kill the old witches and git my children.” So he tuk his wife and they 
went on back and stopped at every house and killed the old witch and 
tuk the children and when I left there, they was rich and livin’ happy. 
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10. OLD FOSTER. ! 


They use to be an old man, he lived way over in the forest by hisself, 
and all he lived on was he caught women and boiled ’em in front of the 
fire and eat ’em. Now the way my mother told me, he’d go into the vill- 
ages and tell ‘em this and that and get ’em to come out and catch ’em 
and jest boil they breasts. That’s what she told me, and then I’ve heard 
hit that he jest eat ’em. Well, they was a beautiful stout woman, he 
liked ’em the best (he’d a been right atter me un your mother) so every 
day he’d come over to this woman’s house and he’d tell her to please 
come over to see his house. “ Why, Mr. Foster, I can’t find the way. ” — 
“ Yes, you can. I'll take a spool of red silk thread out of my pocket and 
I'll start windin’ hit on the bushes and it’ll carry ye straight to my house.” 
So she promised him one day she’d come. So she got her dinner over one 
day and she started. So she follered the red silk thread and went on over 
to his house. When she got there, there was a poor little old boy sittin’ 
over the fire a boilin’ meat. And he says, “ Laws, Aunt,” — she uz his 
aunt, — ‘‘ what er you doin’ here ? Foster kills every woman uz comes 
here. You leave here jest as quick as you can.” 

She started to jump out the door and she saw Foster a comin’ with 
two young women, one under each arm. So she run back and says, “ Jack, 
honey, what'll I do, I see him a comin’ ?” “ Jump in that old closet 
under the stair and I'll lock you in,” says Jack. 

So she jumped in and Jack locked her in. So Foster come in and he 
was jest talkin’ and a laughin’ with those two girls and tellin’ the most 
tales, and he was goin’ to taken ’em over to a corn shuckin’ next day. 
Foster says, “ Come on in and have supper with me. ” So Jack put 
up some boiled meat and water. That’s all they had. As soon as the 
girls stepped in and seed the circumstance and seed their time had come 
their countenance fell. Foster says, ““ You better come in and eat, 
maybe the last chanct you'll ever have.” Girls both jumped up and started 
to run. Foster jumps up and ketched ’em, and gets his tomihawk and 
starts up stairs with ’em. Stairs was shackly and rattly, andas they went 
up one of the girls wretched her hand back and caught hold of a step 
and Foster jest tuck his tomihawk and hacked her hand off. It drap- 
ped into whar she was. She laid on in there until next day atter Foster 
went out then Jack let her out. 

She jest bird worked over to where the corn shuckin’ was. When she 
got there Foster was there. She didn’t know how to git Foster destroyed. 
The people thought these people got out in the forest and the wild ani- 
mals ud ketch ’em. So she says, ‘‘ I dreamt an awful dream last night. 
I dreamed I lived close to Foster’s house and he was always a wantin’ 
me to come to his house. ” 
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Foster says, “ Well, that ain’t so, and it shan’t be so, and God forbid 
it ever should be so.” 

She went right on, “ And I dreamt he put out a red thread and I 
follered hit to his house and there uz Jack broilin’ women’s breasts in 
front the fire. ” 

Foster says, ““ Well, that ain’t so, and it shan’t be so, and God forbid 
it ever should be so. ” 

She went right on, “ Andhe says, ‘ What er you doin’ here ? Foster kills 
every woman uz comes here. ’” 

Foster says, “ Well, that ain’t so, and it shan’t be so, and God forbid 
it ever should be so. ” 

She went right on, “ And I seed Foster acomin’ with two girls. And 
when they git thar the girls their hearts failed ’em and Foster ketched 
‘em and gets his tomihawk and starts up stairs with ’em. ” 

Foster says, “ Well, that ain’t so, and it shan’t be so, and God forbid 
it ever should be so. ” 

She went right on, “ The stairs was shackly and rattly and as they 
went up, one of the girls wretched her hand back and caught hold of a 
step and Foster jest tuk his tomihawk and hacked her hand off.” 

Foster says, “ Well, that ain’t so, and it shan’t be so, and God forbid 
it ever should be so. ” 

She says, “ Hit is so, and it shall be so and here I’ve got the hand to 
show. ” 

And they knowed the two girls was missin’ and they knowed it was 
so, so they lynched Foster and then they went and got Jack and bound 
him out. 


II. OLD CATKINS. ! 


They was an old man and an old woman and they had three girls and 
the mother died. One of the girls wasawfuly lazy whenshe was a grow- 
in’ up, and the other two girls jest fairly hated her. So she’d always 
say when they was a fussin’ at her, “ That’s all right; Catskins ul come 
out the big end of the horn someday.” So when the mother died the 
father tuk her wedding dress and put it away and said whenever he 
found another woman who looked as nice in that dress he’d marry agin. 
So the girls, they fussed so much at Catskins they really made her father 
think she was no good and he didn’t get her no pretty things or nothin’. 
So one day the two oldest girls were off visitin’ so Catskin, she jest tried 
herself to see what a nice dinner she could git for her father. So they 
was eatin’ dinner that day and her father said, “ Catskin, I believe 
you're the smartest girl I’ve got.” That tickled Catskins pretty near to 
death. So after she washed and cleaned up, she thought she’d try on her 
mother’s wedding dress. She’d never been dressed up before in her life. 
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So her father was up on the hill a ploughin’ and he looked down in the 
yard and he saw someone with his wife’s wedding dress on. So he loosed 
the horse from the plough jest as quick as he could and went down and 
said, “ Who was that with my wife’s wedding dress on ? ” She said she 
didn’t know. He said, “ Yes, you do know and you've got to tell me too, ” 
— “Well, I'll tell you what I’ll do. If you'll get me a dress the color of 
every cloud that ever floated in the ereal I'll tell ye.” So he went and 
got the dress just as quick as he could. Then she said she had to have one 
the color of every bird that ever flew in the air and then she’d tell him, 
So he went and got a dress the color of every bird that ever flew in the 
air. And then she said she had to have a dress the color of every fish 
that ever floated in the sea. So he went and got that. And then she said, 
“Twas me.” And that made him mad and he said he was goin’ to beat 
her up and she had to leave home. So she tuk her dresses and started 
out to git work. And on the way she left her dresses at the dressmaker’s 
and told her she’d come and redeem ‘em. So she went on to the king’s 
house and she went round to the back door, and so she knocked and a 
colored girl went to the door and she said, “Could I see the queen, 
please ?” And the colored girl hunted the queen and brought her to 
the door and the girl says, “Do you want to hire some more help ?” 
Queen says, “ Do you want to work with the darkies ? ” She says, “ Yes, 
I don’t mind. I'd jest as soon work with the colored girls as anybody. ” 
So Catskins just went in and pushed up her sleeves and went to work, 
and she soon had the rest of the girls jest ashamed of theyselves. She 
had the kitchen jest a shinin’. So the queen come in and says, “ My 
goodness, you'll have the other girls ashamed of theyselves.” Says, 
“ There’s goin’ to be a big dance down at the club house Saturday night 
and I’ll dress you up in some of my clothes and let you go and have a 
good time.” So Saturday night rolled around and the queen come and 
dressed Catskin up and started her down to the ball to have a good time. 
Catskins went down where her dresses was and drug out the one the 
color of every cloud that ever floated in the ereal and she put hit on 
and went on down to the ball. So she sure enough did have a good 
time. The king’s son was there and he danced with her, and he got to 
liken her and thought she was the prettiest thing he ever saw. So they 
give out they’d be another ball the next Saturday night and wanted 
‘em all to be there. So she promised ’em she’d be there. So she went back 
and she tuk the queen’s dress to her and told her what a good time she'd 
had and the queen said. “‘ "You jest keepa workin’ like you beenand you 
can go to all the balls they is and I’ll dress you in a heap fine dress next 
time.” So she jest made things shine that week. Andthe queen just fell 
in love with her and so the next Saturday night she brought her a fine 
dress. But Catskins went out and got her dress the color of every bird 
that ever flew in the sky and she fixed herself up and went on to the 
ball. So the king’s son was there and jest fell in love with her. So he told 
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her he loved her and he told her he’d bring the ring next week. So that 
week Catskin jest spread herself to see how much she could do. So next 
Saturday night the queen brought out the finest dress and sent her 
to the ball to have a good time. But Catskins went out and got her dress 
the color of every fish that ever floated in the sea. So the king’s son 
was there and he brought her the ring and when the ball was over, he 
wanted to take her home. She said, “ No, you’re not goin’ to take me 
home. If you take me home, I’ll not get to come back no more.” He 
was bound to take her home, but she said, “ You're not goin’ nary step. ” 
So she went on home alone. Well, there was nary nother dance give out 
and there they was. The king’s son didn’t have no way to know whar 
she was and he couldn’t find her nowhere. So he got sick ; got bad sick. 
So his mother was jest gettin’ all kinds of doctors. He said, “ Now, 
mother, don’t get nary doctory fer me ’cause my heart’s broke.” So 
he went to bed and wouldn’t eat narya bite. The queen, she was all the 
time a cookin’ tryin’ to get him to eat a bite. One day Catskins says, 
“Let me cook him a cake.” She said, “ Oh Catskin, he wont eat what 
you cook him.” She said, “ Well, he did eat my cookin’ every day. 
Let me try hit. I jest believe he would.” So his mother said, “ Well, 
honey, go ahead and bake I'd jest give anything in this world if I could 
see him eat jest one bite. ’* So Catskins went to work and she baked a 
little cake and she put the ring in hit and carried it to his mother and 
she begged his mother to let her carry hit up stairs. So his mother con- 
sented to let her carry hit upstairs. Catskins says, “ I'll jest take it to 
the door and hand it in to you.” So Catskins carried hit up to the door 
and handed hit in to the queen and Catskins jest peeked in and smiled. 
And the king’s son said, “ Oh, mother, let Catskins come in, she smiles 
jest like the girl at the ball.” So his mother says, “ Eat a little cake ” 
Catskin fixed hit so he could find that ring. So when he bite the cake 
and found the ring he said, “ Oh, Catskins, you’re the girl I saw at the 
ball, come holp me up.” So she holped’em up and they uz married and 
when I left there they uz rich. 

Note. — When asked why girl was called Catskins, she said, “ She 
was raggy and she didn’t have no new clothes, her sisters jest wouldn’t 
give hit to her, so they patched her dress with the old cat’s hide. ” 
When asked to repeat where dance was to be held, she changed from 
‘a big dance at the club house, ” to “ a big dance Saturday night. ” 


I2. JACK AND THE NORTHWEST WIND. a 


Once they was a boy and he got awful triffling. He got so thinly clad 
he was about to freeze to death and he got hit into his head he cud stop 
the northwest wind. So he had an old uncle lived way out in the north- 
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west so he thought he would go to that uncle. So he went out there ang 
his uncle said, “ Jack, where you started?” “ Well, bedads, I’ve start. 
ed to stop the northwest wind. I’m about to freeze to death, ” says 
Jack. “ Oh, Jack, don’t do that ; if you'll go on back home and leaye 
that northwest wind alone, I’ll give you a rooster and you can jest pat 
him on the back and say,’ Lay a gold egg, ‘and he'll lay ye a cap full.” 
So Jack tuk his rooster and stuck him under his arm and started. Uncle 
says, “ Now don’t you stay over at that house.” So he told him how to 
go so as not to stay there. So boy tuk his rooster and went over to that 
house, and called to stay all night. So one of the boys come to take 
Jack’s rooster to put it away and Jack says, “ Now this rooster is all 
I’ve got to make my living so take good care of hit. You can jest pat 
him on the back and he’ll lay gold eggs. ” 

So the boy jest eased the rooster in his hen house and next morning 
he gave Jack his old rooster. They uz awful good to Jack ; wouldn't 
charge him a penny. So he went on home. When he got there, he let the 
rooster down and patted him on the back and said, “ Lay a gold egg,” 
and he wouldn’t lay none, so that made Jack mad and he killed him 
and eat him. So when he got his old chicken eat up, he uz coldand thought, 
“ Bedads I’m going to stop that northwest wind.” So he went on out 
to his uncle’s and when his uncle saw him, he says, “ What you doin’ 
back here ?” “I’ve come to stop the northwest wind ; I’m about to 
freeze to death,” says Jack. “ That old chicken was no account and | 
jest killed hit and et it.” 

“Now, Jack, you'll jest go on home and let that northwest wind 
alone. I’m agoin’ to give you a sword and hit ul cut forty inches through 
anything —- cut trees down, cut heads — jest anything. If you'll jest 
go on home. Now don’t stop over at that house, Jack, if you do, they'll 
steal hit. They’ve got swords jest exactly like hit and they’ll put you in 
one of theirn.”” So Jack gets his sword and starts out an goes right over 
to that house and stays all night. So the boy says, “ I’ll take care your 
sword fer ye.” “ All right,” says Jack. “ But take good care because 
it'll cut forty inches through anything. ” So boy jest takes hit and puts 
hit in his box and puts one of his own swords in Jack’s box. Sonext 
mornin’ Jack gets up and takes his sword and goes on home with it. 
And when he gets there he takes the sword and puts it down in his wood 
yard and says, “ Cut away, cut away, sword,” and it wouldn’t do nothin’, 
so he got awful mad and sold his sword for about a dollar and started 
back to stop the northwest wind. So he got back over there where his 
uncle lived. And his uncle says, “ Jack, what you doin’ back here, and 
where’s your sword ?” —“ That sword want no good and I sold hit fora 
dollar and I’m goin’ to stop the north wind. ” So his uncle says, “ I'll 
tell ye what'll I’ll do. If you'll go on home and let the northwest wind 
alone, I’llgive yea club and when you say, ‘Play away club’, hit’ll jest bust 
up anything. ” — “ Well, bedads, I will.” So he got his club and started 
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: and went right on over to that house and stopped to stay all night. And 
he told that boy all about his club. So way in the night Jack was layin’ 
. there awake and heard the boy say, “ Play away club.” And the club 
} began to play away and just knocked the boy over and jest addled him. 
And Jack got his rooster and his sword and tuk his club and went on 
home and when I left there Jack was plumb rich. 


13. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. ! 


Once there was a little boy and he didn’t have no mother or no father 
and his grandmother was a raisin’ him and she uz awfully mean to him. 
So she whipped him one morning and she whipped him awfully hard and 
he was cryin’. So she was sweepin’ the house and she swept up a bean 
and she says, “ Here, take this bean and go out and plant it and make 
you a bean tree.”” He went out and planted it and he played around 
all day and was very good after that. So next morning he got up and 
ran out early to see about his bean tree and hit had growed to the top 
of the house. So he run and said, “ Grandmother, my bean tree is as 
high as the house.’’ So she slapped his face and said, “ Go on out of here, 
you know it’s not upyet.” When she went out, sure enough it was high 
as the house. So hit made her kind a sorry and she give him a piece of 
bread and butter. So next morning he jumped up and ran out and says, 
“Granny, my bean tree’s as high as the sky.” So she slapped him again 
and says, “ Son, don’t come in here telling such lies as that, you know 
hits not as high as the sky.” So after a while whenshe got thru clean- 
in’ up she went out and sure enought it did look like the bean tree 
had growed up thru the sky. So Jack played around all that day and 
looked at his bean tree and next day he decided he’d climb hit. So he 
started and he told his grandmother, “ I'll hack you off a mess of beans 
as I go up.” So he clumb and clumb and throwed her down the beans. 
Atter a while he come to a big field. So he got out and got to wandering 
around in that field and he saw a house. So he went to this house and 
then he saw the old giant’s wife was a sittin’ thar and she says, “ Law, 
little boy, what you doin’ here? don’t you know the giant ul be in direct- 
ly?” — “Oh, hide me, do please hide me,” says Jack. And atter a 
while she hid him under the bed. So directly the old giant come in 
and says, “ Fi fo fiddledy fun, I smell the blood of an Englishman. 
Dead or alive I’ll have his bones to eat with my bread and butter. ” 
His wife says, “‘ Aw now, poppy, don’t talk that way, that was just a 
little old boy that was here this evenin’ and he’s gone now.” So the 
giant et his supper and Jack lay there under the bed and he looked out 
at the giant’s boots and a gun. Fastened to the bedcords they was the 
prettiest china bells. So he wanted the china bells and he wanted the 


1, Bolte & Polivka, CLXV. 
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boots and he wanted the giant’s gun. So he laid there ’til they was aj) 
asleepin’ and he eased out and got the giant’s gun and down the bean 
stalk he went. So he laid around al] next day, he rested and next morn- 
ing he started toclimb the bean stalk again. Sohe clumb back up the field 
and went back to the giant’s house. “ Law, Jack, what you come back 
for? The giant thinks you stole hisgun and he’ll sure eat you up,” — 
“No, no, he wont, jest let me crawl under the bed one more night.” 
So she let him crawl under the bed. So the old giant come in says, “ Fj 
foo fiddledy fun, I smell the blood of an Englishman. Dead or alive 1’]] 
have his bones to eat with my bread und butter.” — “ Aw, poppy, 
don’t talk that way, it’s jest that little ol poor boy comin’ back here 
everyday.” So Jack, he laid there and studied what he’d get next, so 
way in the night he got out and got the giant's boots and went down the 
bean tree. So atter he got down he laid around two or three days, but he 
wanted them bells so he decided he’d go again. So he clumb up the bean 
tree and went to the giant’s house and when the giant’s wife saw him 
she says, “ Law, Jack, the giant’s awfully mad at you, he thinks you 
stole his boots. You better go way before he ketches you.” — “ Aw, 
he wont ketch me, jest let me come in one more time.” So he crawled 
under the bed. So the giant come home and says, “ Fi foo fiddledy fun, I 
smell the blood of an Englishman. Dead or alive I'll have his bones to 
eat with my bread and butter.” — “ Law now, Poppy, ” says his wife, 
“that little old boy’s been here but he ain’t comin’ back again.” So 
Jack laid there under the bed and he begun untying the bells and every 
now and then one ud make a noise and the old giant ud say, “ Fi foo 
fiddledy fun, I smell the blood of an Englishman. Dead or alive I'll 
have his bones to eat with my bread and butter. ” Then another bell ud 
go “ dingle ” and he’d say, “ Fi foo fiddledy fun, I smell the blood of 
an Englishman. Dead or alive I'll have his bones to eat with my bread 
and butter.” So finally at last Jack, he got ’em all untied from the bed 
cords and got ‘em down. And he started out for the bean stalk and they 
begun to go “dingle.” And the giant says, “ Fi foo fiddledy fun, | 
smell the blood of an Englishman. Dead or alive I'll have his bones to 
eat with my bread and butter. ” And tuk out after Jack. And when they 
got to the bean stalk, Jack clumb down and then he looked up and here 
come the giant right atter him. And Jack hollers, “ Give me a hand ax, 
granny, give me a hand ax.” And he begun to hack and hack and down 
come the bean tree and down come the giant too. 


14. LITTLE DICKY WIGBUN. ! 


He was a little bit of a man and his wife didn’t like him nary a bit. 
She loved the old passenger. I don’t know what the old passenger was. 
They uz men use to travel about and they called ’em the old passenger. 


1. JAFL, 1916, vol. 29, p. 122. 
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So she was all the time playin’ off like she was sick and sending little 
Dicky Wigbun to the Clear Apsul Springs to get clear Apsul Rum fer 
her. (I don’t know what clear Apsul Rum were, it’s just in the story ; 
they didn’t really have anything like hit.) She was hopin’ the wild var- 
mints ud get him and eat him up and she cud have the old passenger. 
So one day he uz going down to the spring and he met the peddler. 
Peddler says, “ Dicky, where youstarted ?” —“ I’ve started down to Clear 
Apsul Springs to git my wife some Clear Apsul Rum. ” Peddler says, 
“Dicky, I’m jest as sorry fer you uz I can be. Your wife don’t care 
nothing fer you. ” —- “ Youthink she don’t ?” — “ No, she’s jest sendin’ 
you off down here to see if you wont get killed by the wild animals. 
You jest get in this knapsack of mine and let me carry you back to your 
house and let you see what’s going on.” “ Well, I believe I will,” says 
Dicky. So Dicky got in the haversack. 

Got to Dicky’s house and the peddler says, “ Kin I stay all night ? ” — 
“Yes, I guess ye can, but my husband’s not here.” So he went in and 
says, ““ Mrs. Wigbun, kin I bring my haversack in ? I dropped hit in a 
mud hole down the road a piece and I’m feared I'll get my rations wet.” — 
“Yes, I guess ye kin.” So the peddler went out and cut a couple of 
holes so’s Jack cud see out and just picked him up and carried him into 
the house. 

So the peddler says, “ Let’s all sing some little ditties.” “ All right, ” 
the passenger says. “ Well now, Mrs Wigbun, ” says the peddler, “ you 
sing the first one, then Mr. Passinger, you sing the next one and then 
I'll sing one. ” 


So Mrs. Wigbun sings : 


“ Oh, Little Dicky Wigbun 

To London he’s gone 

To buy me a bottle of Clear Apful Rum, 
God send him a long journey never to return 
Thru the green wood and below. ” 


“ Well now, Mrs. Wigbun, that’s a pretty song, sing hit agin.’ 


“ Oh, Little Dicky Wigbun 

To London he’s gone 

To buy me a bottle of Clear Apful Rum, 
God send him a long journey never to return 
Thru the green wood and below.” 


“Well now, Mr. Passenger, you sing yourn. ” 


“ Oh, little Dicky Wigbun thinks 

Who eats of his sweets and drinks of his drinks, 
And if God spares my life 

I will sleep with his wife 

Thru the green woods and below. ” 
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“ That’s pretty, sing hit agin. ” 
“Oh, little Dicky Wigbun thinks 
Who eats of his sweets and drinks of his drinks, 
And if God spares my life 
I will sleep with his wife 
Thru the green wood and below. ” 


“Now, Mr. Peddler, you sing yourn,” says Mis’ Wigbun. 
“Oh little Dicky Wigbun, he’s not very fur, 
And out of my knapsack I’ll have him to appear 
And if friends he don’t like, I stand to his back 
Thru the green fields and below. ” 


“So they hung the old passenger all right away 
And they burnt Dicky’s wife the very next day 
Thru the green fields and below. ” 


I5. OLD GALLY MANDER. ! 


Once they was on old woman and she was so stingy she wouldn't 
spend a penny and she lived on ash cakes and water. She had a big long 
leather sack hanging up in the chimmey with her money in hit. She 
didn’t have any money ‘cept gold and silver. So her hired girls got so 
they pilfered around and tried to find her money. So she sent herson over 
the ocean to git a girl who wouldn’t know anything about her money. 
So he went and got her a girl that evenin’. And the girl fixed ’em the 
supper. So after supper the old woman wanted to go out a visitin’. So 
the old woman says, “ Don’t you look up the chimney. ” So of course as 
soon as the old woman was out of the house, the girl went and looked up 
the chimney and got to gougin’ ’round with her stick and directly the 
big long leather purse fell down and she looked in hit and seed the silver 
and gold and she just tuk hit and started out. 

Directly she passed old cow. Old cow says, “ Oh come pretty lady 
milk my old sore bag.” — “ I’ve got no time to fool with your old sore 
bag. I’m goin’ over the ocean.” Went on a little way and met an old 
horse. “ Oh come pretty lady wash my old sore back.” — “ I’ve got no 
time to wash your old sore back. I’m goin’ over the ocean.” Went on 
a little way, met a peach tree all loaded down to the ground with peaches. 
“ Oh come pretty lady and pick off some of my peaches and rest my poor 
tired limbs.” — “ I’ve got no time to pick your old peaches. I’m goin’ 
over the ocean.” 

Old woman come home, seed the girl was gone, looked up the chimney 
and seed her purse was gone and just tuk out down the road a hollerin’. 
“Gally Mander, Gally Mander, all my gold and silver’s gone and my 
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great long leather purse. ” So she started off down the road at a loop- 
loopy-te-loop. Met the old cow. “ Old cow, have you saw anything of 
agirl with a long leather purse ? ” — “ Yes, run, old woman, and you'll 
soon overtake her.” — “ Gally Mander, Gally Mander, all my gold and 
silver’s gone and my great long leather purse.” Pretty soon met the 
old horse. “ Old horse, have you saw a girl with a long leather purse ? ” 
—.“ Yes, old woman, and you'll soon overtake her. ” — “ Gally Mander, 
Gally Mander, all my gold and silver’s gone and my great long leather 
purse.” Met the peach tree. “ Peach tree, have you saw a girl with a long 
leather purse ?”” — “ Yes, old woman, she’s right down there at the 
side of the ocean.” — “ Gally Mander, Gally Mander, all my gold and 
silver’s gone and my great long leather purse.” And got to the ocean 
caught her, flogged her up and pitched her into the ocean. 

Old woman tuk her purse, went back home, lives long time by herself. 
Then sent her son out to hunt her another girl away out where nobody 
didn’t know ’em. So the gir! come and the old woman liked ’er very 
well. After while old woman says, “ Now, I’m goin’ out to visit, don’t 
you look up the chimney while I’m gone.” So when she got out of sight 
the girl wanted to look up the chimney for curiosity. Got her stick, got 
to gougin’ into hit, and directly the leather purse fell down. Looked 
inside and it was full of gold and silver, and she tuk out down the road. 
Directly she met old cow. “Oh come, pretty lady, and milk my old 
sore bag.” — “I’ve got no time to milk your old sore bag, I’m goin’ 
across the water.” Went on, met the horse. “ Oh come, pretty lady, and 
wash my old sore back.” — “ I’ve got no time to wash your old sore 
back, I’m goin’ across the water.” Went on, met the peach tree. “ Oh 
come, pretty lady, pick off some peaches and rest my poor tired limbs. ” 
—“T’ve got no time to pick off your peaches. I’m goin’ over the water. ” 
So old woman come in, looked up the chimney. “ Gally Mander, Gally 
Mander, all my gold and silver’s gone and my great long leather purse. ” 
So she tuk out down the road. Directly she come to old cow and said, 
“Have you saw a girl with a long leather purse ? ” — “ Yes, old woman, 
and you'll soon overtake her. ” — “ Gally Mander, Gally Mander, all my 
gold and silver’s gone and my great long leather purse.” Directly she 
met old horse. “ Old horse, have you saw a girl with a long leather 
purse ?”” — “ Yes, run. old woman, and you'll soon overtake her.” — 
“Gally Mander, Gally Mander, all my gold and silver’s gone and my 
great long leather purse. ” Come to peach tree. “ Pretty peach tree, 
have you saw a girl with a long leather purse ? ” — “ She’s right down by 
the side of the water. ” So the old woman shuck her and flogged on her 
and pitched her into the water. Then she tuk her long leather purse and 
went back home. “ I’ll stay by myself and eat ash cakes all the days of 
my life fore I’ll bother with ary other girl.” 

But atter a while her son went way off where nobody didn’t know 
‘em and brought her back another girl. Old woman, she jest stayed there 
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and wouldn’t go out un visit but atter a while she went out to visit. 
Says, “ Don’t you look up that chimney. ” So the girl tuk her stick and 
went to the chimney un gouged, un gouged, un directly the purse fel] 
down. She opened it and it was full of gold and silver, so she grabbed 
hit up and started. She passed old cow. “ Pretty fair maid, come milk 
my old sore bag. ” Shesays, “ Yes, I’ll milk your old sore bag, ’’ and she 
milked it and bathed it and bathed it. She passed the old sore horse. 
“Pretty lady, won’t you bathe my old sore back ? ” —“ Yes, I’ll bathe 
your old sore back. ” So she bathed it and bathed it. So she come to the 
pretty peach tree. “ Pretty fairlady, won’t you come pick off some of my 
peaches and rest my poor tired limbs ? ” — “ Yes, I’ll pick off some of 
your peaches.” So she picked un picked un picked. Peach tree says, 
“You climb up here in my limbs. The old woman ul be here in a minute.” 

Old woman come home, looked up chimney seed her long leather 
purse was gone, “ Gally Mander, Gally Mander, all my gold and sil- 
ver’s gone and my great long leather purse.” She tuk out down the road. 
“Old cow, have you saw a girl with a long leather purse? ” — “ Yes, 
she passed here long, long, long ago and forgot about hit. ” —- “ Gally 
Mander, Gally Mander, all my gold and silver’s gone and my great long 
leather purse.” Met old horse. “ Old horse, have you saw a girl with 
a long leather purse ?”” — “ Yes, she passed here long, long ago and 
forgot about hit.” — “ Gally Mander, Gally Mander, all my gold and 
silver’s gone and my great long leather purse.” Come to peach tree. 
“ Pretty peach tree, have you saw a girl with a long leather purse ?” 
— “Yes, but she’s over the ocean long ago.” Old woman, “ What’ll 
I do, what’ll I do ?” — “Go home and eat ash cakes all the days of 
your life.” And that’s what she got fer bein’ so stingy. 


16. THE KING AND OLD GEORGE BUCHANAN. ! 


In olden times they was a king (jest a king of the United States, I 
reckon — that’s jest the way they told hit) and they was old George 
Buchanan, he was called the king’s fool, and he didn’t like the way the 
king made the rules. The king made a law that anyone come in and asked 
him to pardon ’em he’d pardon ’em and not law ’em. George Buchanan 
didn’t like this law, so he kept a doin’ things and then askin’ the king 
to pardon him. Finally at last he come in and told the king to pardon 
him fer knockin’ a man’s hat off the bridge and the king did and then 
George said, “ His head was in hit.” But the king had done pardoned 
him and couldn’t do nothing. The king told him he’d behead him if 
he didn’t come to the king’s house to-morrow at noon, “ Clothed and 


1. Campbell, Tales of the West Highlands, vol. II, p. 406 : 
‘‘ There are a great many similar saws current which are generally fathered 
on George Buchanan, the tutor of James VI. ”’ 
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onclothed, riding and walking. ” So George tore one breech leg, one shoe 
and one sock, one half his shirt. He bridled his old ram sheep and put a 
saddle on hit and throwed one leg over hit and time of day come he 
went hoppin’ up to the king’s door. So the king says, “I thought I told 
you to come clothed and onclothed and a ridin’ and a walkin’ both ” 
“1 did, sir,” says George. “ Part of me’sclothed, part of me’s onclothed, 
one of my legs rode and one walked. ” 

So the king tuk him to be his fool but before he tuk him he went to 
George’s house ; wasn’t anyone there but George’s sister who was in back 
room. King says, “ Where’s your mammy ? ” and George says, “ She 
tuk some honey to go to town to buy some sweetenin’.” (Tuk some honey 
and went to git some sugar.) He headed the king that way. “ Where’s 
your poppy ?” — “ He’s gone to the woods. What he kills he'll throw 
away and what he don’t kill he’ll bring back. ” (He uz picking off lice.) 
—.“ What's your sister doin’ ? ” — “ She’s in the back room mournin’ 
fer what she did last year.” (She uz having a baby.) You see George 
headed the king every time. 

So George, he was called the king’s fool. Sohe tried to do one thing and 
another to make the king make good laws. The king had a law that a 
man could burn his own house down anytime he had a mind to. So 
George built a house next to the king’s and filled hit with shavin’s. 
King says, “ George, what er you doin’ ?” George says, “I’m fixin’ 
to burn my house.” King says, “ George, you can’t do that, hit’ll ketch 
my house.” George says, “ Hit’s the law. ” So king says, “ If you won’t 
burn hit I’ll pay you a good price. ” George says, “ All right, if you make 
a law that you can’t burn a house without you tear hit down and pile 
hit up.” That’s the law now. 

The king keep a pardonin’ George fer things he’d do, and atter awhile 
he told him that whatever George wished he could have. So George 
wished to be the king and the king his fool. So the king says, “ George, 
you headed me all the time, now you got my seat.” So George sat up 
there a while and then give hit back to the king if the king ud promise 
not to grant nothing until he seed what he was a grantin’. So the king 
told him, “ Now, George, you leave here and don’t you show yourself 
on Scotland land anymore.” So George he left and put England dirt in 
the bottom of his shoes and got England dirt and put in his hat and he 
come where they was havin’ court, and the king said, “ Fetch him here ; 
I told him I’d behead him if he ever stood on Scotland land anymore. ” 
And they went and fetched him and he says, “ I’m standing on England 
land and livin’ under England land.” So he headed the king agin. And 
the king never could head George and George never would let the king 
make no bad laws. 

“ Jest come to where they was a holdin’ court to law people you know. ” 
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I7. THE LOUSE SKIN 


A king had three daughters. He got a big louse skin and he said the 
first man who come there and knowed that skin could have his daughter, 
They was none that come knew it. They could hear someone come to 
the gate and holler, “ Hello,” but they couldn’t see nobody. But they 
was alwaysa fine horse hitched up and saddled but couldn’t find no 
man. At last one day the old man went and saw a frog and frog says, 
“ Well, mister, you said who ever knew that skin could have your daugh- 
ter.”” Old man says, “ I did ” “ Well, ” says the frog, “ hit’s a louse 
skin.” So the frog jumped up on the horse and told the girl to jump up 
behind him and they went on home. Frog had a fine house and every- 
thing in hit. Had the house jest full of pretty bed clothes and every- 
thing. He asked the girl which she would rather he would be, a frog of 
a night and a man by day, or a man by night and a frog of a day. And 
she said she would rather he would be a man of a night and a frog by 
day. He told her to het up a kettle of water right hot and pitch him in 
hit and he could be a man. She was afraid hit would kill him but he said 
no. She’s afraid and started a cryin’. He says, “ What you cryin’ 
fer?” and she says, “I’m afeared hit will kill you.” He says, “ Well, 
jest fer that you pitch me in hit and I’ll be a man fer always. ” So she 
pitched him in hit and he was a man. Now he never let her pitch him, 
jest made her think hit ’cause he could turn hisself into anything he 
wanted. 


18. ToM Fox. ! 


Young lady a courtin’ and her sweetheart was goin’ to kill her and 
bury her. He come to her yard gate and called her out and told her to 
meet him at such a place ; they was goin’ to be married. So she went and 
got there and when she got there they was a tall pine and she seed her 
grave was dug. So she clim that pine and watched fer him. And the 
wind blowed and her heart ached and she watched fer one and two come. 


I climbed a pine and set up there, 

And watched fer one, 

And two come, 

And the wind blowed and my heart ached, 
And what a hole Tom Fox did make. 


Ig. THE IRISHMAN. 


There was an Irishman come to America, he went to a house and 
wanted to stay there the night, but they told him thar wasn’t room 


1. Holliwell, Popular Rhymes, JAFL, 1917, vol. 13, p. 49. 
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but that there was a house which didn’t nobody dare to live in and he 
could stay thar if he wanted to. So he went thar and after he went to 
bed in come a woman with a candle in her hand. “ Well, what do you 
want ?” said the Irishman. And she told him that her husband went 
away and while he was gone a neighbor man came in and killed her. 
“You go make oath of it andif he denies hit, I’ll appear the day of the 
trial.” So the next day the Irishman made oath of hit and they had him 
arrested and he confessed to hit and they had him destroyed. 


20. OLD NOTCHY ROAD. 


There was a road they called old Notchy Road in olden times. One 
man lived at one end of hit, and nother one at tother end of hit, which 
whar seven miles. And in the middle there lived a man and this man 
was a gettin’ rich. And they accused him of murdering people. So man 
at end of the road told the n:an at the other end that he would send him 
word when some one past and fer him to watch fer them. 

There was another man had a wife and two children, and his wife’s 
mother lived about one hundred miles from them. And she sent her 
daughter word her father was dead and she needed her. So she went and 
she stayed all night at the middle house and they told her to come back 
a past and stop agin. So when she comeback she stopped agin. And the 
next morning he wanted to take her through a nigh way. He tuk her off 
and turned into a wilderness to a big pit. He wanted to take her things 
and throw her in the pit so he told her to take off her things. She said, 
“Turn your back fer I never stripped before a man and I never will.” 
So he turned his back and she pushed him into the pit. Then she ran 
and told what she haddone and theycome and found him dead at the 
bottom of the pit with all the people he had killed. And there were 
about a thousand. 


2I. THE THREE GHOSTS. 


A young man a traveling went to a house to call. Nother man told 
him he could stay over in a new house where there was plenty, but the 
house had been hanted. So the man went thar that night. After he had 
been thar a while, rize up three young ladies. He says, “ What’s wrong 
with you three ladies ? ” They said, “ Our brother killed us and put us 
away because this was to be our house so now we come back and hant 
him. ” 

Well, one of the young ladies give hima handkerchief and said, “ Whar 
ever you go, fan this in people’s faces and they'll always love you; keep 
hit and you'll have friends.” The other young lady gave hima five dollar 
gold piece and said, “ Put this in your pocketand no matter how much 
you spend it you will always find it in your pocket.” The other one gave 
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him a walkin’ stick and said, “ Always present that (point hit) ang 
people will have to answer you. ” 

He travelled to a fine house where a man and woman and three 
daughters lived. He tuck a notion he wanted to stay thar. He sit down 
to eat pretty close to the old lady and one of the girls. He tuk out his 
handkerchief and wiped his mouth. The mother and daughter got a 
whiff of it and fell in love with him and wanted him to stay. So he stayed 
and the others got a whiff of his handkerchief and all fell in love with 
him, the girls and mother. And he wanted to stay and marry one of the 
girls, and after a while the old man give out and said he could. And he 
tuck one and pinted his stick at her and talked to her and she wasn’t 
the one he wanted. Then he talked to t’other one and she wasn’t the 
kind he wanted, and then he talked to the one he wanted, and the last 
one was the one he wanted. And they were married and stayed on and 
always had plenty of money. 


22. THE POWDER HORN. 


Once there was a man went out hunting and he went a long way and 
atter a while he got tired and it was a gettin’ night and so he hung his 
powder horn up on a little bright yellow hook that was hangin’ there 
and he lay down and went to sleep. When he woke up, his powder horn 
was gone. So he went on home and stayed all day and next evenin’ he 
went back up there and there was the new moon with this powder horn 
hangin’ on it and he jest took it on home. 


23. THE BENT GUN. 


There was a man use to hunt on a little old round mountain and they 
was a deer there and jest couldn’t git it. He chase it and chase and it 
‘ud go round and round the mountain and he couldn't git clost enough 
to hit it. So he went on home and made the barrel of his gun jest to the 
curve of the mountain and he went on back to where he could see the 
deer and then he fired and atter a while here come the deer jest a split- 
tin’ past him and then he heard the bullit jest a wisting atter the deer 
and they went round that little old mountain two or three times that 
away, but atter a while the bullet ketched upto the deer and kill it and 
he took it on home. 
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POPULAR BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS 
AMONG THE YIDDISH-SPEAKING JEWS OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BY LEAH RACHEL YOFFIE. 


The children and grandchildren of Russian, Polish, and Galician 
Jews in this country, who comprise the Yiddish-speaking group, are 
fast becoming Americanized. With the gradual completion of the Ameri- 
canization process, many customs and traditions are dying out. These 
include not only accepted and sanctioned religious observances, but also 
many beliefs and superstitions which grew up among the people. Many 
of them are survivals of ancient Jewish practices, some of which have 
been discussed in this Journal. ! Others, however, are difficult to trace 
to their source, being, most likely, customs that the Jews copied trom 
their non-Jewish neighbors in the centuries which that wandering people 
spent among strangers. This paper is an attempt to present the popular 
customs and superstitions which still prevail among Yiddish-speaking 
Jews of St. Louis, Mo. The task of gathering the material extended over 
a period of several years, all of it being collected from the older Russian 
Jewish immigrants, most of whom have been in this country twenty or 
thirty years. 

The evil eye. The most widespread superstition among Yiddish-speak- 
ing Jews has to do with the evil eye. There is a deep-rooted belief 
among all Jews in this sinister influence. The German Jews, as well as 
the Russian and Polish Jews, will preface or add to every word of praise 
or compliment, some expression that is designed to ward off this danger. 
The German Jews, like their Christian neighbors, say “ unbeschrien, ” ? 
while the Russian and Polish Jews say “ kein ein hora” (no evil eye). 
There is sanction for this belief in the Talmud, and even liberal-minded 
Jews will try to rationalize this superstition by saying that the psychol- 
ogical effect of hatred or envy is often keenly felt by the object of these 
passions, especially by little children, who are easily affected by an angry 
or jealous glance. However, this fear of hatred or envy extends not only 
to persons, but in some subtle way to invisible powers also. It is almost 
like the Greek conception of the jealousy of the gods, although there is 
no idea of divine envy in the feeling of the Jews. In Russia, it was cus- 
tomary to take a child influenced by the evil eye to some old man or 


1. Present-day Survivals of Ancient Jewish Customs, JAFL v. 29, pp. 
412-417. 

2. See Wuttke : Deutsche Aberglaube der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1900, pp. 
166, 184, 386. 
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woman who had the power of “ absprechen. ” ? In this country the prac. 
tice has died out almost entirely, but amulets are often worn, as they 
were in Russia, as a prophylactic. 

Amulets. These amulets and charms, worn around the neck, consisted 
of Hebrew prayers sewed in a piece of cloth, jewelry blessed by a “ gitter 
yid,” *coral beads, coins or medals, and even garlic tied in cloth. The 
use of amulets and charms for magic purposes was quite common among 
the ancient Hebrews, as among all primitive peoples, and it has persist- 
ed to the present day. Not so many years ago these amulets were more 
common in St. Louis than they are to-day, but they are still used by 
the older women. Salt or garlic, or both, are often put into a child’s 
pocket or around its neck in a cloth, or a red band is tied around its 
wrist, to ward off the evil eye. Another charm is to dip the hem of the 
child’s garment in wine and wipe its face with it, or to put garlic into 
its ear. The use of amulets has often been prohibited by Rabbis, and 
many are the controversies that resulted among Jewish scholars as to 
their sanction. * Most of the amulets worn or carried by Jews to-day are 
in the form of Hebrew writings or prayers. During the World War many 
of the Jewish soldiers carried a M ezuzzah in their pockets. This is a small 
scroll enclosed in a metal case which is placed on the door-posts of Jewish 
homes, because of the Biblical injunction, “ And thou shalt write them 
upon the door-posts of thy house and upon thy gates.” The scroll con- 
tains the Hebrew words, “ Hear, O Israel, ” and the verses in the remain- 
der of the chapter (Deut. 6, 4). It is not intended to be used as a 
charm or an amulet, being merely a symbol and a reminder to the Jew 
of the holy word of God. But its use as something that will bring 
“luck” has become almost universal. The writer met a young Jew from 
Chile who had come up to St. Louis to study medicine at the Uni- 
versity, and who carried a Meztuzzah in his pocket, “ for luck,” he 
said. 

In a number of European countries the Christians wear Jewish sym- 
bols for luck, while the Jews sometimes wear Christian ones In South 
Russia the Hebrew words for, “ Hear O Israel,” are worn for amulets 
by non-Jews, while Jews wear Christian symbols. 4 

Wuttke states that Hebrew writingsare used by the Germans as amu- 
lets, especially Psalms 36 and 37. ® As far back as Talmudic days, the Me- 
zuzzah and Teffilim (phylacteries) were used as amulets by the heathen. ® 


1. See Wuttke, p. 324, for ‘‘ besprechen ’’. 

2. JAFL v. 29, pp. 412-417. 

3. Cf. ** Der Hamburger Amulettenstreit ’’, Mitteilungen zur Jiidischen 
Volkskunde, vol. 12, 1903, pp. 89-114. 

4. ‘** Judische Amulette ”’ in Mitteilungen zur Jiidischen Volkskunde, 1900, 


P. 75: 
5. Wuttke, Deutsche Aberglaube, p. 342. 
6. ‘* Judische Amulette, ”’ p. 74. 
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The most common preventive of the evil eye influence is spitting 
y When a mother fears that her child may be under the power of the evil 
eye, she licks the child’s forehead three times, spitting aiter each lick. 
This is usually done after a child has been frightened. It is customary 
to spit after a person who is thought to have an evil influence. The writ- 
er, when a child in Russia, used to hear the old women chant an old 
Ukrainian rhyme, when they spat after such a person, which sounded 
something like this, 


Oo 


“Naha za nahoi, v’sa zlelicha za taboi. ” 
(One foot after the other ; all evil follow you.) 


Evil eye superstitions go back to Bible times, 1 and the Talmud pre- 
scribed death as a penalty for magic or superstitious practices. Yet in 
another part of the Talmud some Rabbis try to justify the belief in 
the evil eye as not superstitious. Modern Rabbis have done likewise. 
Dr. Joel in Der A berglaube und die Stellung des Judenthums zu demselben 
(Breslau 1881) says that the “ evil eye has nothing in it that is mystical 
or magical ; it means in the Bible, in the Mishna, etc., simply envy ~“ 
Magic and the belief in spirits were condemned. “ One great reason 
which induced the Hebrews to condemn magic and the like was that it 
was so closely connected with idolatry,” says T. W. Davies. * The gods 
of the heathen were thought to be demons by the Jewish Rabbis, and 
a | naturally all intercourse with them was forbidden. 
vo | Spirits and magic. In spite of this, a belief in spirits and their power 
8 over men was prevalent among the Jews, and persists even to this day. \ 
u It is true that this belief is not definitely acknowledged, but there is 
- a tacit and subtle fear of incurring the enmity or hatred of invisible 
e powers. This accounts for the “ unberufen ” and “ unbeschrien ” of the 

German Jews referred to above, and for the many examples of euphe- 
\- mism in Yiddish speech. Wuttke proves 4 that “ Unberufen” was said 
h | so as not to call the evil spirits who might be envious of the person 
ts. | complimented or praised. It is true, the German Jews adopted this 
expression as well as “ unbeschrien” from their Christian neighbors, 
I- but, on the other hand, the practice of being chary of praise, compli- 
ment, or boasting, goes back to Talmudic days. This precaution is 


. very carefully observed among Yiddish-speaking Jews to-day. “ Kein 
ein hora” (no evil eye) is frequently heard in Yiddish speech. A visitor 
n 1. Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. I, p. 546. 
2. Quoted by T. W. Davies, in “‘ Magic, Divination, and Demonology 
0, among the Hebrews and their Neighbors, ’’ Jas. Clarke & Co., London 
and Leipzig, 1898, pp. 33-4. 
3. Ibid., p. 38. 


4. Aberglaube, p. 166. 
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or friend dare not compliment:a child on its beauty or cleverness 
without using this expression. In fact, one will often say, “ She’s not 
pretty at all,” in speaking of a child, and the mother will understang 
the visitor’s subtle praise and be grateful for his delicacy and 
thoughtfulness ! It is not good form among Yiddish-speaking Jews to 
be too lavish of praise or compliment, for the speaker is likely to call 
down the enmity of the evil eye, although he himself may not be 
envious. Double weddings are considered unlucky among Jews, 
Wuttke cites this superstition among Germans (p. 368), and gives 
as a reason that so much felicity may incur the jealousy of the gods, 
On the other hand, Jews are cautioned against grieving too much lest 
a worse fate befall them. } “ Behiit Gott far ergers,” ? isa warning prov- 
erb. (Do not tempt Providence, is a free translation.) 

Other practices which may be survivals of a belief in spirits have to 
do with “ offerings.” Many Jews pour off a little water before drinking 
from a glass. This, of course, was the Roman libation to the gods, and 
the Jews may have borrowed it centuries ago. When a Jewish housewife 
bakes bread, she always throws a piece of dough into the fire. ? Wuttke 
cites this among the Germans (p. 402). When a room was papered or 
painted, among the Jews in Russia, a spot was always left uncovered, 
The writer asked some old Russian Jews why this was done, and was 
told that it was a reminder of the destruction of Jerusalem. It very 
likely has no connection in the minds of these people to-day with spirits, 
but its origin must have had some such significance. Choice Notes (p. 67) 
has this interesting parallel : “ A recent old cottage tenant at Poliphant, 
near Lanceston, when asked why he allowed a hole in the wall of his 
house to remain unrepaired, answered that he would not have it stopped 
up on any account, since he left it on purpose for the piskies (Cornish 
for pixies) to come in and out as they had done for many years.” 

A word should be said here about British parallels of many Jewish 
superstitions. If, as tradition has it, Jewish slaves were brought by the 
Romans to work in the tin mines of Britain, * it may be that these par- 
allels are survivals of that contact. “ Market Jew” and “ Mara Zion” 
(Hebrew for bitter Zion) are place names in south Cornwall to-day ! 

People are cautioned not to walk alone on a dark road lest they 
encounter evil spirits, nor to drink from, nor wash in a broken vessel, 
for spirits may lurk therein. Modern Jews try to rationalize this super- 
stition by invoking the germ theory ! One should not whistle in the house 
for fear of summoning evil spirits. At a wedding a glass or plate is 
broken and the words “ Good luck” pronounced. This again, Jews tell 


1. Cf. Frazer’s ‘* silent widow, ’’ Folk-lore of the Old Testament, vol. 3, 
39: 

2. JAFL v. 33, p. 134. 

3. JAFL v. 29, p. 412. 

4. Choice Notes, pp. 68-69, ‘* Superstitions of the Cornish Miners. 
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us, is to remind them of the destruction of Jerusalem even in their hap- 
piest moments. Wuttke mentions the sacrifice of roosters at weddings 
to ward off evil, among the Slavs and Germans. ! Grimm ? says,“ On 
return from a wedding the bride gives the bridegroom a glass of beer 
or wine which he drinks and then he throws the glass backwards ; if it 
breaks, they have good luck.” 

A woman in child-birth has Hebrew prayers (usually Psalms) hung 
over her bed to keep away the evil spirits. ? Wuttke ‘parallels this by 
saying that the Bible or prayer book is put under the pillow of a woman 
in child-birth and afterwards put into the child’s cradle. 

Nail parings must never be thrown away, for spirits are likely to find 
them. ® There are many parallels of this superstition among other peoples. 
Frazer says that clipped hair and nails are carefully disposed of by 
many primitive tribes ; ® for these parts of one’s body can be used for 
magic. The Banks Islanders bury their nail parings. * Liebrecht says 
that the Norwegians burn their nail parings or bury them, and that the 
Icelanders are told to cut their nails in three pieces or the devil will 
make a ship of them. 8 It is a universal Jewish custom not to throw away 
nail parings, accompanied in many countries by ceremonies in which 
pieces of wood are wrapped with the parings which are then disposed 
of in various ways. ® In St. Louis they are usually burned or buried. 

Counting is another taboo which Frazer traces to the fear of spirits. 1° 
Most Jews will not count people, although they have no objection to 
counting animals and other possessions. When little Jewish boys play 
games in which they have to count their fellows, it is not unusual to 
hear them say, “ Not one, not two, not three, ” etc. The injunction against 
counting goes back to the plague which resulted from the counting of 
the people in the time of King David. Rational-minded Jews will tell 
you, and rightly so, that the census did cause the plague, because in order 
to be counted great masses of the people were herded together in unsan- 
itary quarters of the cities. Naturally, to simple minds, counting people 
became a thing of horror. Frazer tells us that many black races of Africa 
will not count their children nor their cattle, 14 because the spirits will, 
hear and kill them, and that in Europe, among the Lapps, Scotch High- 


1. P. 201. 
2. Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, vol. 3, No. 514. 
3. Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. 4, p. 29. 
4. Deutsche Aberglaube, p. 379. 
5. JAFL v. 29, p. 412. 
6. The Golden Bough (in one volume), Macmillan, 1922, pp. 233-71. 
7. Jewish Encyclopedia, v. 5, p. 425. 
8. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 367. 
9. Mitteilungen zur Jiidischen Volkskunde, vol. 1, pp. 81-82. 
Io. Frazer : Folk-lore in the Old Testament, Macmillan, 1918, chapter on 
* The Sin of a Census. ”’ 
11, [bid., pp. 556-7. 
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landers, and others, there is the same objection to being counted. The 
Scotch Highlanders refuse to count their cattle or a catch of fish, because 
it would “ spoil their luck ”. In Shetland, it is said, an outbreak of smal]. 
pox always followed the taking of the census. 1 “ Among the fisherfolk 
on the north-east coast of Scotland neither boats at sea nor a gathering 
of people could be counted. Nothing aroused the fisherwomen more than 
to be pointed at with the finger and counted aloud. ” 2 

Pointing with the finger. Many Jews will not point with the finger, 
but use the closed hand instead. They can give no reason for doing this, 
There are a number of interesting parallels of this practice. “ Novices 
in the Manx fisheries have to learn not to point to anything with one 
finger ; they have to point with the whole hand or not at all.” * Grimm 
cites a few parallels. All of them, however, have to do with point- 
ing upward. Do not point with the finger at the sky. Children must not 
point the finger to heaven, or they will kill an angel. It is bad luck to 
point the finger at a storm. If you stick your finger up in the air, you 
put out God’s eyes. “ Bei leibe, weise nicht mit dem Finger, du erstichst 
einen Engel.” He who points at the moon, will have a wooden finger, ‘ 
Liebrecht cites numerous cases of the same superstition. ®° Am Urquell 
has a variant : “ Do not point to your own face to show a defect on others, 
or you will get the defect.” ® The Jews are usually careful not to do 
this, also. 

The Threshold. Many Jews are careful to step over the threshold, never 
on it. Frazer says that “the threshold is believed to be haunted by 
spirits......... in many lands people have been careful to avoid contact 
with the threshold.” ’ He states that the practice was common among 
the Tartars in the Middle Ages, in modern Syria, and among many 
other peoples. Grimm states ® that in Germany it is thought bad luck 
to slam doors, because spirits dwell all around the door posts. However, 
in the minds of the Jews there is no association of this practice with 
demons or spirits. The writer found no one who could give any reason 
for avoiding the threshold. 

The kid and the milk. Another common practice among Jews which 
Frazer associates with magic, is the separation of milk from meat in 
the diet. This is a universal custom among orthodox Jews, and is one of 


1. Ibid., p. 560. 

2. Ibid., p. 561. 

3. Rhys : Celtic Folk-lore, p. 346. 

4. Grimm : Deutsche Mythologie, vol. 3, Aberglaube, Nos. 334, 937, 1021, 
598, 947, and 1123 repectively. 

5. Liebrecht : Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 341. 

6. Am Urquell, vol. 3, p. 39. 

7. Folk-lore of the Old Testament, chapter XII, ‘‘ The Keepers of the 
Threshold. 

8. Deutsche Mythologie, chapter on Aberglaube. 
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the most strict requirements of the dietary code. It is based on the com- 
mand, “ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.” Since it 
would be difficult to know always which is the meat of the kid and the 
milk of its mother, all at must be kept from all milk and its products. 
Frazer insists that “ nut to seethe a kid in its mother’s milk” is based 
on sympathetic magic, — the fear of injuring the cow through sympath- 
etic magic, and he cites many examples of this aversion among prim- 
itive tribes. 1 Many tribes of East Africa will not eat meat and milk 
together for fear of such an act killing their cows. ? Many also avoid 
eating vegetables with milk or with meat. “ There is a firm belief that 
the cows would sicken should milk and meat or vegetables meet in the 
stomach. * Frazer believes that the milk and meat rules of the Jews 
“belong together as parts of a common inheritance from a time when 
their forefathers were nomadic herdsmen subsisting mainly on the milk 
of their cattle, and when they were as afraid of diminishing the supply 
of it as are the pastoral tribes of Africa at the present day. ” But the 
Jews maintain that the command was given for humanitarian and health 
reasons, as were all the dietary laws in the Old Testament. 

T. W. Davies, in “ Magic, Divination, and Demonology among the 
Hebrews and their Neighbors,” has this interesting comment on not 
seething a kid in its mother’s milk : “ Maimonides and others saw in 
this an allusion to a magical broth which was sprinkled over trees, 


plants,‘and fields, to make them fertile...:..... It is likely we have a 
reference to an ancient form of sacrifice, similar to the sacrifice of 
blood. ” 4 


Exorcism — Disease. The exorcism of spirits is seldom met with in 
the superstitions of the American Jews, although this practice was quite 
common among their ancestors in Biblical times. There are a few sur- 
vivals, however. In Russia, many of the ignorant Jews went to a “ gitter 
yid” — a “ good Jew” — to heal them of disease. Often he gave them 
amulets to wear, though frequently he laid his hands on the sufferer. 
In this country that sort of thing is not done, although one finds a rare 
case of it where an old man or woman is supposed to have some magic 
power of healing. Mothers with sick children will sometimes resort to 
sucha person. There have been a few such people in St. Louis from time to 
time although not one has attained any great vogue. The writer knows an 
old man, however, who claims that he has a magic formula for healing 
the “rose” — erisipelas. He learned this formula in Russia from a 
ninety-year-old man who on his death-bed handed it on. The present 
possessor of the formula will not divulge it, for he says that it will lose 
its efficacy if it is told ; it must be handed down before death to some 


1. Folk-lore of the Old Testament, vol. 3, chapter 2. 
2. Ibid., p. 152. 
3. Quoted from John Roscoe, The Northern Bantu. 
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holy man, who in turn will have the power to use it. When the writer 
quoted a formula from Grimm for the cure of “ rose,” the old man said 
that his was nothing like 1t. The charm in Grimm ! runs as follows : 
“ Hillig ding wike, wike un verslike, brenne nich un stik nich!” The 
St. Louis man’s charm begins, he says, with three words which he does 
not understand because they are not Hebrew, but which he thinks are 
names. Then follow the Hebrew word “ yossir” (take away), the word 
“rose,” and four other words which he does not know the meaning of. 
This sounds like an invocation to spirits asked to drive out the disease. 
The old man, however, will not divulge these words, nor will he say what 
they sound like, but he is quite sure they are nothing like Grimm’s 
formula, which, by the way, goes back to the year 1790. 

A common superstition for the prevention of disease is spitting, 
If one is badly frightened, he must spit three times, in order to ward off 
any harmful effects of the fright. 2 A person who gets something in his 
eye should lift the other eyelid and spit three times. This practice is 
found among many different races and nations. When some one speaks 
of illness, it is well to spit as a precaution against being stricken 
by the disease that is mentioned. When a child is ill, the mother will 
often lick its forehead, spit, and say, “ Mir far dir, mir far deine beiner, ” 
by which she hopes to draw the sickness away from her child to herself. 
Disease as well as misfortune may be caused by the ill will of some 
person, especially one who has been wronged. If this occurs, the sick or 
unfortunate must go and ask forgiveness of the man he has wronged. 
There are also many prayers to the dead for intercession in illness, 
especially to dead parents, who are believed to retain their power of 
watchful care and devotion even after death. A most unusual super- 
stition relating to disease was discovered during the influenza epidemic. 
Some old Russian Jewish women suggested that the marriage of two 
feeble-minded persons would stop the epidemic, and they named a 
harmless idiot boy as a possible person to marry off. The Jews in Russia 
believed, they said, that such a marriage would stopa plague. * Amulets 
similar to the evil eye type are worn to prevent disease. Coral beads 
are believed to be very efficacious. Onions and garlic are also potent. 
Wuttke cites a superstition of onions hung in the sick-room to draw 
disease to themselves. * A practice of children in St. Louis which the 
writer has observed, is to close one’s mouth when passing a house where 
there is a contagious disease placard. This will prevent taking the disease. 
Here are a few examples of folk-medicine common among St. Louis 


1. Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, vol. 3, No. 794, from Bielefela, p. 462. 

2. Cf. Am Urquell, v. 3, p. 231, and Wuttke, p. 184. 

3. See Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. x1, p. 599, of a marriage during the 
cholera in Kovno between a lame young man and a deaf-mute or hunchlack 
woman. 

4. Deutsche Aberglaube, p. ror. 
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Russian Jews, and often used among their Gentile neighbors : for sore 
throat, a stocking filled with hot salt, tied around the neck ; for hic- 
coughs, nine sips of water ; for boils or swelling, hot onion poultice ; 
for burns, flour. 

A belief common in Russia, and found here, is in the Dibbik and Gil- 
gl. This is a survival of the Biblical belief that some people are possess- 
ed of evil spirits. A man with a Dibbik is possessed of some evil spirit 
who makes him do all sorts of queer things. This belief has practically 
died out in this country, but occasionally one hears a reference to the 
idea, and the two words are occasionally used by Russian Jews, although 
usually facetiously. The Dybbuk, translated from a Yiddish play by 
Ansky, which has had several successful seasons in New York, is 
based on this superstition. 

Numbers. The belief in magic numbers still prevails. Seven and nine 
are not merely magic numbers : they are considered sacred. Wuttke } 
gives three, seven, and nine as magic numbers among the Germans. 
Many of the younger Jews in this country have adopted the belief in 
thirteen as an unlucky number, although it is quite foreign to Jewish 
tradition. In fact, thirteen was considered more or less of a good num- 
ber; it is the year at which Jewish boys are received into the faith. 
Besides, Maimonides’ thirteen articles of faith are considered holy. In 
the Cabala, of course, numbers played a tremendous part, and were used 
in all sorts of magical formulas and incantations. There is an interesting 
charm against the evil eye in the Mitteilungen zur Judischen Volks. 
kunde, * which is quoted from the writting of a Cabalist. “ Put seven 
live coals into a bowl of water, saying over each coal numbers eleven 
and two. Think each time on the name Ogolo. Let the sufferer drink and 
bathe in this water. ” 

Names. From earliest Bible times, the Name has had for the Jew a 
peculiar sanctity. The ineffable name of God was then, as it is now, a 
thing too holy for thought, not merely for speech. Both Frazer and Wuttke 
have pointed out the connection between the name and the soul, spirit, 
or breath of life, among primitive peoples. Frazer 3 quotes the follow- 
ing : “ The Celts, and certain other widely separated Aryans, unless 
we should rather say the whole Aryan family, believed at one time 
not only that the name was a part of the man, but that it was that part 
of him which is termed the soul, the breath of life, or whatever you may 
choose to define it as being. ” (Quoted from Professor (Sir) J. Rhys, 
Welsh Fairies, The Nineteenth Century, XXX, July-December 1891, pp. 
566 sq.) In his book on Celtic Folk-Lore Professor Rhys says again ¢ : 


P. 90. 

2. 1900, p. 41. 

3. Golden Bough, vol. 3, p. 319. 
4.. P. 
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“ The words in point for ‘ name ’ seem ‘to prove that some of the 
ancient Aryans must have in some way associated one’s name with the 
breath of life.” The Semites must have felt this, too, because the 
Jews, at least, seem to have something of this feeling in their attitude 
toward names. There is really frantic desire to name a new-born child 
after some one who has died, and no greater calamity can befall the 
dead than not to have some one named after him very soon after 
his death. The family of a deceased person is grieved if there is no 
infant born immediately afterwards who can take the name of the 
dead, and people often go to those not related to them and beg or pay 
them to name a child for someone who has recently died. The writer 
has never heard any Jewish person say why there is such concern 
about handing down the name of the dead, but she cannot help but feel 
that an old idea of immortality was associated with this custom. In some 
way the life of the dead seems to be continued in that of the newly- 
born infant, and the handing down of the name seems to have been a 
transfer of soul to a new body. This idea, however, is never expressed 
by the Jews to-day, not even by the most ignorant, although the 
custom of transferring names in this fashion is universal among 
Jews. ! On the other hand, among orthodox Jews it is positively 
forbidden that children be named for a living person. They believe 
that when such a thing is done, the person from whom the name 
is taken will die. There are many parallels of this belief among primitive 
people. Frazer says that “ among the Gilyaks of Saghalien no two per- 
sons in the same tribe may bear the same name at the same time ; for 
they think that if a child were to receive the name ofa living man, either 
the child or the man would die within the year.” ?Grimm says that first- 
born children having parents’ names die before the parents. * Practi- 
cally the same customs are found in modern Greece and Macedonia. 4 
Greek children are named after grandparents, but not after /iving grand- 
parents, except with their permission. In Macedonia it is believed that 
one or the other must die if a name is duplicated. “ That is why, even 
in old Greece, a living father’s name is never given to his son.” > There 
is a belief among the Macedonians that the soul is re-incarnated in the 
children. “ Thus, dead persons’ names must be given to newly-born 
children. ” 


1. The writer has been told that this practice was more or less current 
among New Englanders in the 17th and 18th centuries ; it was customary 
to name a child for an earlier child that had died. 

2. The Golden Bough, vol. 3, p. 370. 

3. Grimm : Deutsche Mythologie, vol. 3, Aberglaube, No. 31, p. 435. 

4. Hardie : ** The Significance of Greek Personal Names, ”’ Folk-lore, 
Sept. 1923, p. 249. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Cf. Pub. Soc. for Advancement of Scandinavian Study, II, 235 f. 
(March, 1916). 
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Another indication that the name is synonymous with the spirit 
in Jewish thought is the custom of giving a sick child an additional 
name to save it from death. ! The belief is that the angel of death will 
not recognize the child under its new name and therefore not take it.? 
Frazer says that some Eskimos take new names when they are old, 
hoping thereby to get a new lease of life. * This superstition is common in 
Guinea, Kamtschadka, Siam, among the Dajaks, and among the Mongols. 4 
Dr. Marcus Landau, Wien, says, “ Long after the exile people began 
naming children after dead ancestors and other relatives, ” and he states 
further that “ giving sick children additional names is sanctioned by a 
Rabbi in the Talmud. ” © 

It is considered bad luck for a daughter-in-law to have the same name 
as her mother-in-law, for then her children cannot be named after their 
grandmother. 

That names were used to conjure with, and employed in magical 
formulae is shown in one very interesting survival. Mention has already 
been made of the prayers that are hung over the bed of a woman in 
childbirth. These are usually Psalms, but among themis often contain- 
ed a charm to ward off the evils of Lillith. Lillith was Adam’s first 
wife, and is considered a witch and sorceress. In this charm Lillith’s 
thirteen names are given. “ These are my names!” is followed by : 
Lillith, Abbitu, Amsarfo, Haqqaus, Orem, Hiqpodu, Ijln, Matrota, 
Abanuqtah, Satrunah, Qalihcatasah, Thilatuj, Piratsah. ® 

Wuttke tells us that the Hebrew name of God is used as a charm by 
German Christians. * The Jews never throw away Hebrew books or 
writings that contain the Hebrew name of God ; these are always burn- 
ed. For the same reason, any prayer book or sacred Hebrew book that 
is dropped, must be kissed when it is picked up. 

Days, Times, and Seasons. Monday is considered an unlucky day 
among Jews, and Tuesday a very lucky. day. One never begins any 
important work nor starts on a journey on Monday, but Tuesday is a 
most propitious day for such ventures. This belief goes back to the story 
of the creation. When God finished his work on each of the days of the 
first week, He “ saw that it was good, ” but this is not said for the second 
day, or Monday. On the third day, however, the expression “ And He 
saw that it was good,” appears twice : therefore the preference for 


1. Cf, Frazer : Golden Bough, vol. 4, p. 158. 

2. JAFL, v. 29, p. 412. 

3. Golden Bough, in one volume, p. 244. 

4. Richard Andree : Zur Volkskunde der Juden, Bielefeld and Leipzig, 
1881, quoted in Mitteilungen zur Judischen Volkskunde, 1902, p. 2. 

5. Mitteilungen zur Judischen Volkskunde, 1902, p. 2. 

6. Cf. Mitteilungen zur Judischen Volkskunde, vol. 25, p. 2, 1908, ‘* Das 
Kind bei den Juden ”. Regina Lilienta, Warsaw. 

7. Deutsche Aberglaube, p. 181. 
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Tuesday. ? Monday is considered an unlucky day to begin work among 
other people besides Jews. Among the Germans it is considered unlucky 
to begin a journey on Monday, to be married on Monday, or to move on 
that day. “ Montags Anfang hat keinen guten Fortgang.” 2? Wuttke 
tries to explain it by saying that Monday is connected with the moon, 
therefore with night or darkness. Tuesday, however, Wuttke tells us, is 
considered a good day for weddings, trials, etc. ? Could it be possible 
that the Germans borrowed these two superstitions from their Jewish 
neighbors ? Among the Jews these go back to Talmudic days, because 
the explanation cited above is given by one of the Rabbis in the Talmud. 
In Silesia people are told not to move on Monday, nor to begin anything new 
on that day. 4 Grimm in “ Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, ” No. 821, 
states that what is begun on Monday will not last a week, and in No. 771, 
that on Monday, one should not lend, nor remain in debt, nor put on a 
stocking inside out. In No. 1140, on Monday do not go into service, nor 
move into another dwelling, nor begin anything new; it will not last 
the week. We find the superstition about Monday in a recent number of 
the JAFL, Signs and Superstitions Collected from American College Girls, 
“Tt is bad luck to start on a journey on Monday. ” ® In some parts of 
Devonshire, Tuesday is considered a lucky day. ® 

Jewish women do not like to sew on Saturday night (the beginning 
of the Jewish week), especially not on white cloth, for that suggests 
sewing on a shroud; nor do they sew on the day of the new moon. * 
The Galician Jews do not sewon Saturday night. ® The Silesians say that 
what is woven or knitted on Saturday night the mice will gnaw. ® 

Grimm says that, !° “ He whospins on Saturday night hastens his death ” 
Jews are cautioned to take the table-cloth off the table on Saturday 
night, or their creditors will come to collect. Wuttke says, “ Do not spin 
on Saturday night, or you will spin your gallows rope.” ' And also, 
“Do not work in the moonlight, particularly not spin, nor sew, or you 
sew your shroud.” !2One other superstition about daysis found among 
Jewish children : If you tell a lie on the Sabbath, you will die. If you 
laugh when you get up in the morning, you will cry before the day is over. 

Animals. An unlucky sign that many Jews believe in is to have a 


JAFL v. 29, p. 412. 

Wuttke : Deutsche Aberglaube, p. 59. 
Ibid., p. 60. 

Am Urquell, v. 3, p. 39. 

JAFL v. 36, No. 139, p. 3. 

. Choice Notes, p. 171. 

. Am Urquell, v. 4, p. 118. 

. Ibid., v. 4, p. 90. 

. ¥.. 3 Ds 30. 

. Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, No. 680. 
. Deutsche Aberglaube, p. 62. 

. Ibid., p. 301. 
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cat cross one’s path, not particularly a black cat, however, as the negroes, 
Irish, etc. believe. There are not many superstitions about animals 
among Russian Jews, perhaps because they are not very fond of animals. 
This may account for the objection they have to letting boys play with 
cats. They believe that it makes the boys stupid. The only other super- 
stition the writer has found is the common one about the cat’s washing 
herself indicating the coming of visitors. This is quite common among 
American folk. It is also given in Grimm. 1 ; 

Foretelling the future. There are not very many superstitions about 
foretelling the future, since the Rabbis have always frowned upon this 
practice, and have classified it as idolatry. In Russia, Poland, Galicia, 
and so on, the less educated Jews often consulted a “ gitter yid” about 
their future, but in this country that practice has practically died out. 

Dreams. Nor is there much dream lore in this country, although the 
ancestors of the Jews had a profound belief in the power of dreams, as 
many instances in the Bibie testify. No one must ever tell a dream to 
another. This prohibition is based on an old story that is told in the 
Talmud. One day a woman went to a great Rabbi to ask the meaning 
of a dream. The Rabbi told her she would have a son, and this came true. 
The next time the woman came again to have a dream interpreted, 
but the Rabbi was not at home. One of his disciples told her, however, 
that her husband would die, and this came true. Since that time, we are 
told, there have been no interpretations of dreams given, and no one 
is permitted to tell his dream to another. There is a strong feeling among 
Jews, however, that dreams go by opposites. If you dream of dying, you 
will live long, and so on. The writer has found no instance among St. 
Louis Jews where dreams are given any significance except that they 
go by opposites. But the Jew'sh Encyclopedia says that Jews believe 
it is unlucky to dream of money. ? This is rather interesting in connec- 
tion with Shylock’s, “ For I diddream of money bags last night ! ” One 
way to prevent bad dreams, some Jews believe, is to put a prayerbook 
under your pillow at night. 

Love and Marriage. There are very few superstitions about love or 
marriage among Yiddish-speaking Jews, partly because, the writer 
believes, of the peculiar marriage customs among the Jews in Russia 
and neighboring lands. A marriage broker was employed to arrange 
matches which the parents approved. The wishes of the young people 
were consulted to a certain extent, it is true, but only within the limits 
of their parents’ previous approval. Besides, the young folks were mar- 
ried off very early, before they had much time to think about the sub- 
ject. In this country the occasional marriage-broker still does a good 
business. Marriages, the Jews believe, are made in heaven, and “ der 


1. Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, No. 72. 
2. Jewish Encyclopedia, v. XI, p. 598. 
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bescherter ” or “ die bescherte” (the destined one) will come in God’s 
own time. The writer does not know of any love charms, divinations, 
etc. among Jews. The belief that marriages are made in heaven is com- 
mon to Oriental peoples. Liebrecht, in Zur Volkskunde, quotes Davies 
in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Societies, and says that this func- 
tion was in the hands of a special divinity called Yuelaon, and the func- 
tion itself is called Yewyiuen “ having a connection in fate.” ! The latter 
name has a striking resemblance to the Ineffable Name of God in He- 
brew. 

It is unlucky to take away a sweetheart from an orphan girl. Barren- 
ness or the death of children will result from a marriage of this kind. The 
elder sister must always marry first. The Bible story of Leah and Rachel 
may serve as a precedent for this ; it was not an uncommon practice 
among primitive people. ? A modern example of this custom is found in 
Dutchess County, New York, among the descendants of the Dutch 
settlers. ? When a daughter-in-law comes into the house for the first 
time, throw a broom in her way. A superstition about intermarriage 
with Gentiles is found among the German Jews of St Louis, who believe 
that such an intermarriage will bring down the wrath of God. Strange 
to say, there is no similar belief among the Russian Jews. 

Women. A man must not pass between two women. This is Talmudic * 
advice, and is likely due to the same Oriental attitude that makes the 
orthodox synagogues prescribe the gallery for the women worshippers, 
The reason given is that women distract men from their prayers. Grimm 
has this interesting parallel : “ Da liesse sich mancher eher todtschla- 
gen, ehe er durch zwei Weibespersonen durchginge. ” 5 When a woman 
is barren, she should promise to do some charity. Women in menstrua- 
tion are not permitted to enter certain parts of the synagogue, nor to 
touch either the ark or the scroll of the law. This taboo on women in 
menstruation is quite common among primitive peoples, and Frazer 
gives numerous examples of it. Such a woman is considered unclean. ® 

In Russia it was customary for women to have their hair cut at mar- 
riage and to wear wigs for the remainder of their lives, but in this coun- 
try none of the young women do this, and wigs are seen only on the old 
women who were married in Russia. The reason for shaving the hair is 
that in ancient Israel an adulteress had her head uncovered, therefore 
the association of ideas has put the ban on uncovered heads in virtuous 
wives. Frazer explains this in the Ordeal of the Bitter Water. 7 


1. Zur Volkskunde (Heilbronn, 1879), p. 358. 

2. Cf. Frazer : Golden Bough (one volume), p. 368. 

3. JAFL v. 36, No. 139, p. 20. 

4. Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. x1, p. 598. 

5. Grimm : Deutsche Mythologie, vol. 3, Aberglaube, No. 938 (Aus Christ. 
Weises drei erznarren). 

6. The Golden Bough (in one volume), pp. 207-208. 

7. Folk-lore of the Old Testament, vol. 3, chapter 5. 
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Children. Many beliefs, customs, and superstitious practices among 
Jews have to do with children. Before birth, the soul of the child dwells 
among the angels, where the prophet Elijah teaches it Torah (the 
Law). Under the pillow of a woman in child-birth, put an iron knife 
and a prayer-book. Iron is efficacious against demons. Mention has 
already been made of hanging Hebrew writings over the bed of a woman 
in child-birth. A pregnant woman must be given anything that she desires 
to eat, and she must not be permitted to look at ugly or disagreeable 
sights, for fear of pre-natal influences. To ward off this possibility, such 
a woman must stick her finger under her belt. A woman in child-birth 
must never be left alone. You must never rock an empty cradle. This is 
a general superstition, and is mentioned by Wuttke, Grimm, Liebrecht, 
and others. } Another general superstition common among Jews is 
that stepping over a child will prevent its growth. ? The antidote for 
this is to step back. 

Various cures for sick children are resorted to. The most common is 
the use of amulets already discussed in the first part of this paper. Put 
a key under a child’s pillow, so that he may be as strong as iron, or put 
a prayer book under his pillow to ward off disease. ® Puta bag contain- 
ing herbs around the child’s neck. When the child cries very much, 
get an old woman to “ absprechen an ein hora.” 4 

A number of rhymes and charms are spoken by the mother over her 
child. 


Zollst wachsen in der leng un in der breit, 
Wie a Purim keiletsch. 


Kein ein hore, kein tzore, kein beis eig. ® 
Mir far dir, mir far deine beiner. (Referred to above.) 
Tzu gesund, tzu leben. ® 


A greps arois, a gezund arain. 


Never curse your children. Many mothers will use various euphemis- 


1. Wuttke : Deutsche Aberglaube, p. 394. 

Grimm : Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, v. 3, No. 22, p. 435. 
Liebrecht : Zur Volkskunde, p. 361. 

Mitteilungen zur Judischen Volkskunde, vol. 25, p. 10. 

Am Urquell, v. 6, 1896, p. 173. 
. Cf. Am Urquell, v. 4, p. 96, also p. 116. 
Grimm : Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, v. 3, No. 45, p. 436. 
Mitteilungen zur Judischen Volkskunde, vol. 25, p. 11. 

3. Ct. Am Urquell, vol. 4, p. 170. 

4. Cf. Wuttke, p. 324. 

5. JAFL v. 33, p. 134. 

6. Cf. German Jews, Mitteilungen zur Judischen Volkskunde, 1899, p. 6, 
“Aus der Kinderstube. 
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tic expressions whenever they become provoked with their offspring, 
Some of them are: “ Zolst du je alewei! ” “ Creplach solst du essen!” 
creplach being a very delectable dish. Do not curse an orphan; its moth- 
er protects it in heaven. 

If a child hurts its forehead, press a knife on it and it will not swell. ! 
When a child is ill, give it an additional name, and the angel of death 
will not take it, for he will not know it by its new name (referred to under 
Names). Another thing done with sick children is to sell them to some 
people who have healthy children. This is also done with an only child ; 
he is sold to someone who has many children. The ceremony of sale is 
gone through and actual money given. The custom of “ selling ” child- 
ren is found among the German and Galician Jews also. ® Many child- 
ren are named “ Alter” or “ Alte” so that they may live to be old. 
An interesting contrast to this practice is found in Grimm, where people 
are cautioned not to call children “ altmannichen ” or “ altweibichen, ” 
for the children will be stunted and have wrinkles on the forehead, 2 
but if children are to live long, they should be named Adam or Eva. 3 
A Jewish child must not play with its shadow, nor throw shadow pic- 
tures on the wall, nor must an infant be allowed to look into a mirror. 4 
A child must not be put through a window, or he will not grow. Put him 
back again to offset this. > When a child yawns, make believe you are 
spitting in his mouth ; do this three times. Wuttke tells us that the 
Germans make the sign of the cross over a child who yawns. ® He also 
states on the same page that the Germans are told not to point at child- 
ren (See Pointing with the Finger above). Many Jews think that a child 
should be given a little of all the food at the table, so that he will like 
these things when he grows up. Wuttke cites the same practice among 
the Germans, but for a different reason. They believe that if this is not 
done the child’s heart will bleed. 7 Another common belief is that a 
child who is laughing in its sleep is playing or talking with angels. This 
is found in Wuttke. § Some Jewish mothers will not permit a child to 
be kissed too much, for they fear that the color of its cheeks will fade. 
They do not like to let a child lie on its back and look up backwards. ® 


1. Am Urquell, vol. 6, p. 11 ; also vol. 4, p. 187. 
Mitteilungen zur Judischen Volkskunde, vol. 25, p. 16, ‘‘ Das Kind bei 
den Juden. ” 
2. Also found in Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, under Norwegian supersti- 
tions, also in Wuttke, p. 394. 
3. Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, vol. 3, No. 25, p. 435. 
4. Cf. Wright : Rustic Speech and Folk-lore, p. 221 ; also Mitteilungen zur 
Judischen Volkskunde, vol. 25, p. 41 ; also vol. 33, p. 53. 
5. Also in Mitteilungen zur Judischen Volkskunde, vol. 25, p. 11. 
Also in Wuttke, p. 394. 
6. P. 302. 
7. Ibid., p. 394. 
8. Ibid., p. 386 ; cf. also Am Urquell, v. 6, p. 172. 
g. Ci. Am Urquell, vol. 6, 1896, p. 173. 
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It is considered bad luck to use a child’s bath-tub for any other purpose. 
(This, of course, is good hygiene.) A boy should not be fed on scrapings 
from the pot, for he will lose his memory. When a baby visits a home for 
the first time, an egg should be given it if it is a girl, two, if itis a boy. 
This is seldom done in St. Louis, but most of the people know about the 
custom and refer to it. An interesting custom that is still observed in 
this country is to drop a coin on the page of a Hebrew book from which 
a child is reading and to tell him that an angel has dropped the coin 
because the child read so well. Children are cautioned not to be disre- 
spectful to their parents, for their children in turn will treat them with 
the same disrespect. A superstition that is found among children is that 
if they tell a lie on the Sabbath, they will die ; another is that if one 
child spits on another, he takes that child’s sins on his own head. 

The human body and bodily functions. When a child loses a tooth, he 
takes it, throws it backward over his head, and says : 


Meisele, meisele, na dir a beindele, gib mir a zeindele. 


There are three versions of this, common among Russian Jews in 
St. Louis. The other two are : 


Meisele, meisele, na dir a beinenem zohn, gib mir an aisernem. 
Meisele, meisele, na dir a beinenem, gib mir a steinenem. 


Wuttke gives four versions of this charm, but all of them are very 
much like these. This is a general practice, and is referred to by most 
collectors of folk-lore. 1 Because mice have good teeth, it is believed 
that they can give good teeth to children. In some countries the 
tooth is thrown into a mouse-hole, in other countries into the fire 2 If 
you eat something on which a mouse has gnawed, your teeth will be 
sharp. 

If your nose itches, you will hear news, 4 the Jews believe. If your 
right palm itches, you will get money ; if your left itches, you will part 
with money. This is also a general superstition, although it is usually 
said that if either palm itches, you will get money. In England, it is 
thought that if the head itches, this will result. “ If your head itches, 
you're going to take riches. ” (Said of the hand in the North Midlands.) ® 

When your right ear rings, you will hear good news; left ear, bad 


1. Wuttke : Deutsche Aberglaube, p. 351 ; see also page 125. 
Liebrecht : Zur Volkskunde, p. 341. 
Mitteilungen zur Judischen Volkskunde, vol. 25, p. 11. 
Grimm : Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, vol. 3, No. 831. 

2. Wright : Rustic Speech and Folk-lore, p. 220. 

3. Am Urquell, n. 3, p. 88 cites a parallel. 

4. Am Urquell, vol. 3, p. 231. 

5. Northall : English Folk Rhymes, p. 165. 
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news. If your ears burn, someone is talking about you. ! If you have 
blisters or pimples on your tongue, you have told a lie. 2 Much hair on 
the body is a sign of future wealth. This is an English superstition also, 
In Choice Notes we read, “ People with much hair or down upon their 
arms or hands will at some future period enjoy great wealth ; or, as the 
common expression has it, ‘are to be rich’ (Middland Counties.).’’ 3 
People with meeting eyebrows are thought to be cruel or quick-tempered. 
In England it is thought a good thing to have meeting eyebrows. “ You'll 
never have trouble.” 4 People with large ears are generous or kind- 
hearted. Those with teeth set wide apart will travel. In Choice Notes 
we are told that teeth wide apart are a sure sign that the person will 
be lucky and travel. ® 

Don’t climb through a window; you will not grow. Climb back. 6 
Stand in the rain ; you will grow. 7 Do not walk backwards. In Liebrecht 
this is given, with the addition that he who does walk backwards, directs 
his parents to hell. § One always sneezes to the truth! This is quite 
general. ® Spitting has already been referred to as a common charm 
against all sorts of evil. Wuttke believes that spitting has some connec- 
tion with the soul in the Edda, and that it has a similar meaning among 
all Indo-Germanic peoples. 1° 

A hiccough means that someone is talking of you. When one sneezes, 
those present must say “ Zu gesund!” This is the “God bless you!” 
of the Irish and other peoples. 

Household objects. Never leave a table uncovered. Change the table- 
cloth on Saturday night, or your creditors will come to collect. Do not 
wipe the table with a paper. Never put keys on a table. Never leave 
a spoon in a dish. Never sweep the table with a broom. Most of these 
will be found in Am Urquell. 1} Don’t dry your hands on the table- 
cloth. }* It is bad luck to let anyone cross your path carrying an empty 
vessel, 13 but good luck if the vessel is full. It is good luck to break 


’ 


1. ‘If your cheeks burn, it is a sign that someone is talking about you. ’ 

English Folk-Rhymes, by Northall, p. 150. 
Cf. JAFL v. 36, No. 139, p. 7, p. 19. 

2. Cf. Mitteilungen zur Judischen Volkskunde, 1899, p. 6. 

3. P. 19. Cf. also Am Urquell, vol. 4, p. 118. 

4. Choice Notes, p. 243. 

5. P. 26. Compare also Chaucer’s description of the Wife of Bath- ‘ gat- 
tothed was she ’’. 
. Cf. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 341; also Mitteilungen, 1899, p. ©6. 
7. Cf. Am Urquell, vol. 3, p. 89. 
8. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde (Norwegian). 
9. Am Urquell, vol. 3, p. 165; p. 39. 

Grimm : Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, vol. 3, No. 266. 
10. Deutsche Aberglaube, p. 184. 
11. Vol. 4, pp. 94-96. 
12. Found in Grimm : Deutsche Mythologie, vol. 3, Aberglaube, No. 283. 
13. Ibid., No. 257. 
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a dish accidentally, for it denotes that there will be a wedding 
or some other happy occasion. A dish or glass is always broken at a 
wedding. If a knife falls and sticks in the ground, a guest will come. 
Never leave a book open on the table. Liebrecht quotes this among Nor- 
wegian superstitions, and says that the devil will come and read if the 
book is left open, but the Jews give no such reason. 

Lost articles. lf any object is lost in the house, many Jewish old women 
say a rhyme to find it : 


Shoton, Shoton, spiel zach op, un gib mir op. 


Shoton may be Satan, or shadow, very likely the former. In Grimm 
we are told that if you search in vain for something, the devil is holding 
his hand over it. ! The Yiddish rhyme would indicate that Satan is 
playing with it. It must be remembered that Satan in Jewish lore is 
not necessarily a wicked devil, no more than Satan in the Book of Job 
is that. 

Clothing. Do not mend any garment that you are wearing. If it must 
be done, hold a thread between your teeth, otherwise you will lose your 
memory (or intelligence). This is a general superstition among Jews, 
and is found among many other peoples. An English rhyme runs : 


Mend your clothes upon your back, 
Sure you are to come to wrack.? 


In Suffolk the saying goes that if you have your clothes mended upon 
your back, you will be ill spoken of.* If you put on any article of cloth- 
ing inside out, you must change it immediately, or you will get a beat- 
ing on that day. In England it seems to be a sign of good luck to put 
on clothes inside out accidentally, but they must not be changed during 
the day.4 Wuttke, Grimm, and other collectors of German folk-lore 
agree in giving this as a sign of ill luck. Wuttke says that if you put your 
clothes on inside out in the morning, you will have bad luck all day ; 
Liebrecht says that something strange will happen to you, and so on.® 


1. No. 256. 
2. Wright : Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore, p. 220. 
Also in Am Urquell, vol. I, p. 66 ; vol. 3, p. 39. 
Wuttke : Deutsche Aberglaube, p. 315. 
Mitteilungen zur Judischen Volkskunde, 1899, p. 15. 
Grimm : Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, vol. 3, No. 276. 
JAFL, vol. 36, no. 139, p. 3. 
3. Choice Notes, p. 114. 
4. Wright : Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore, p. 224. 
5. Wuttke, p. 222 ; p. 315. Also JAFL vol. 36, No. 139, p. 3. 
Grimm : No. 3. 
Liebrecht : Zur Volkskunde (Norwegian superstitions). 
Am Urquell, vol. 4, p. 94; vol. 1, p. 66. 
25 
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If you cut cloth too short, you will shorten your memory (or intel]j- 
gence). Always put on your left shoe first, and lace the right one before 
the left. The latter suggestion is found in the Talmud, not as a super- 
stition, but as a piece of advice for saving time in dressing. We find now 
some modern parallels where the practice has become a sign of good 
luck. Wright cites it as such in Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore, and the 
reverse is found among Superstitions of American College Girls collect- 
ed at Vassar, ! but is said of the left stocking, not shoe. 

Do not put your stockings or shoes at the head of your bed, or you 
will not sleep. This is found among Galician Jews also. # 

When a person is wearing new clothes, it is customary among Russian 
Jews to say, “ Health to wear it!” This custom is found in some parts 
of England also. In Northumberland the following formula is repeated 
to a person wearing new clothes : “ Health to wear it, strength to tear 
it, and money to buy another!” * Grimm gives a German greeting to 
one wearing new clothes; slap him and say : “ Das neue muss man 
klopfen, das alte muss man stopfen!” 4 

Food. The Jews feel that it is a sin to throw away a piece of bread. 
This is not merely a superstition ; it is an injunction against wasting 
God’s bounty. When bread has to be thrown away, it is usually kissed 
first. If one accidentally drops a piece of bread, he must kiss it on pick- 
ing it up, just as he would when he drops a prayer-book. Bread has a 
significance that is almost holy ; it is the symbol of life and sustenance. 
The blessing at table is always made over the bread or over the wine, 
not over food generally. After the blessing is pronounced, the bread 
must be broken in two, never cut. No word must be spoken between the 
saying of the blessing and the eating of the bread, and indeed, no word 
must be spoken after the washing of the hands, which precedes the 
blessing. These are religious observances followed in every orthodox 
Jewish household. Some people insist on leaving the bread and salt 
on the table while they are saying the grace after meat, but that is not 
done generally. 

Russian Jews consider it unlucky to spill salt, or to leave salt on the 
table. The writer knows this to be a Russian superstition current among 
the Russian peasants. It is widely known among many nations. Lieb- 
recht quotes it among the Norwegians : “ Do not spill salt ; you will 
shed as many tears.” Grimm (No. 64) :“ It is unlucky to spill salt.” ° 
Another custom common among the Russian peasants and found 


. Wright, p. 224 ; JAFL vol. 36, No. 1309, p. 3. 

. Am Urquell, vol. 4, p. 73. 

. Wright : Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore, p. 224. 

. Grimm : Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, vol. 3, No. 922. 
. Also Grimm, No. 535. 

Am Urquell, vol. 3, p. 39 ; vol. 4, p. 117 ; vol. 3, p. 88. 
Choice Notes, p. 165. 
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among the Russian Jews is to take bread and salt into a new home. 
Grimm (No. 238) : “ Move into new house at the waning of the moon, and 
carry bread and salt into it.” In No. 182 bread and salt are mentioned 
as effective against witchcraft. No. 1142 : “ It is good to take bread and 
salt into a new house.” ! In East Prussia the things brought into a 
new house are bread, salt, a new broom, and a cat. 2 Wuttke mentions 
the old broom in addition to the bread and salt, but not the cat. ? Wright 
says, “ An old usage for bringing luck to a new house was for the incom- 
ing tenant to go into every room bearing in his hand a loaf and a plate 
of salt.” 4 Wuttke says that one should not count bread in the oven 
(p. 402). (See Counting above.) Salt spilt on the table indicates a quarrel, 
in East Prussia. ° In Germany, according to Grimm, if one drops bread 
and butter, on the buttered side, one has committed a sin. ® One Jewish 
woman told the writer that when bread breaks off while it is being cut, 
a hungry guest is predicted, but the writer did not find this a general 
superstition among the Jews of St. Louis. 

Jewish girls are told that if they gnaw bones, they will get a fair- 
complexioned husband. If a girl eats the bone of the Pascal lamb at 
the Passover service, she will be married within the year. She may eat 
the “ afekomen” a special piece of unleavened bread, with the same 
result. Do not cut off the heads of vegetables, fruit, etc., and keep the 
remainder ; leave the heads to the last. This is from the Talmud. 

Next to bread in significance among Jews is the egg. Eggs form an 
important part of the Passover feast. It is very likely that the eating 
of eggs at the Jewish spring festival, like the custom of having eggs at 
Easter, goes back to heathen timesand customs. Anegg is eaten immedi- 
ately upon returning home from the funeral of a near relative. A child 
who comes to one’s house for the first time is given an egg by some 
people (referred to above). When asked why the egg is used at Passover 
and after funerals, the Jews say they do not know exactly why, but 
they think that the egg is a symbol of life, not only that it contains 
within it the possibilities of life, but that it is round, like the circle of life. 

Light. Another symbol of life is light, for lights are used by the Jews 
at the most solemn moments of their life, —- at weddings, at funerals, 
on the anniversary of relatives’ death, on the eve of the Sabbath and 
holidays. One of the strongest Biblical taboos that is found among the 
orthodox Jews to-day is, “ Ye shall not kindle a fire throughout your 
habitations on the Sabbath day. ” (Exodus 35 : 3.) The orthodox will 
not even press the electric light switch on the Sabbath, and most of 


. Also in Wright : Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore, p. 225. 

. Am Urquell, vol. 1, p. 46. 

. Wuttke : Deutsche Aberglaube, p. 396 ; also p. 129. 

. Wright : Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore, p. 225. 

. Am Urquell, vol. 1, p. 46. 

. Grimm : Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, vol. 3, No. 998. 
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them will not use the telephone, lest an electric spark result. They do 
not cook on the Sabbath, and will not make a fire to warm themselves 
in cold weather, but call in some Gentile to make and attend to the 
fire for them. This taboo has come down to the present day and is 
just as binding as the taboo of the kid and its mother’s milk. 

The Sabbath lights must not be extinguished. This is true also of 
candles lighted on the anniversary of a relative’s death, and of those 
lighted on the eve of all holidays. The candles must be allowed to burn 
until there is nothing left of them. On the Sabbath and other holy days 
the candles must not be touched after the blessing has been said over 
them, because of the fire taboo. As soon as the mother has blessed the 
candles and the Sabbath has begun in the home, no fire or light may be 
touched from that time until sundown on Saturday. When an inteili- 
gent orthodox Jew is asked why a fire may not be kindled on the Sabbath, 
he will say that kindling a fire was work in olden days. Although it is 
not work to press an electric light button to-day, still these things are 
not done, because we “must put a fence around the law.” He will 
argue, and rightly too, perhaps, that the reformed Jews who have torn 
down all these fences, have left nothing of the beauty and charm of the 
old faith. 

The interesting parallels of not letting the fire go out are the famous 
ones of the vestal fires and of the Yule log. The “ perpetual light ” in 
synagogues and Catholic churches is never allowed to go out. In Grimm 
there is a reference to the altar light in a church. The superstition is that 
if that light goes out, the priest will die.! In Lancashire it is believed 
that if any fire does not burn through the night of New Year’s Eve, it 
betokens bad luck during the ensuing year.? 

In addition to bread and salt being carried into a new home, a candle 
is sometimes taken, so that there may be light in the home. 

Death and mourning. Candles are lighted not only on the anniversary 
of a death, but are lighted around the body of the dead, “ to light the 
way to the other world,” some say, others that “the soul of man is 
the light of God,” or that “light signifies the soul,” and still others 
say that candles were put there originally to make the demons flee ; 
while rationalists among the Jews explain the custom in a very practical 
way. The dead must not be left alone and lights must be lighted around 
the body so that mice and vermin will not gather there. Whatever the 
reasons given, the custom is universally observed among all Jews of 
whatever country and sect. ? Wuttke says that candles are placed 
around the dead so that the soul need not wander in darkness (p. 481). 

The body of the dead must not be cremated, according to orthodox 


1. Grimm : Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, vol. 3, No. 150. 
2. Choice Notes, p. 187. 
3. JAFL, v. 29, p. 415. 
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Jewish custom, neither must it be moved from its grave, because it 
must be free to rise on the Judgemnt Day. In the counties of Leicester 
and Northampton, and in other parts of England, there is a supersti- 
tious idea that the removal or exhumation of a body after interment 
bodes death or some terrible calamity to the surviving members of the 
family. ' Shakespeare’s epitaph, and others like it, are cases in point. 
Among Jews, people are not allowed to kiss or touch the dead. 

In some countries Jews place water and a towel near the dead, so 
that they can bathe on Resurrection Day ; 2 in some countries a spade 
is placed so that the dead can dig their way through to Jerusalem on 
the Resurrection. None of these things are done in St. Louis, although 
people have come here from countries where these practices were com- 
mon. 

The dead are never left alone, and usually women surrounding the 
corpse will set up a succession of wails and lamentations something 
like Irish “ keening.”? After people have left the cemetery, they must 
wash their hands. Wuttke says this is done among Germans “ to wash 
away the evil spirits,” but Jewish people are required to wash their 
hands on so many occasions that they do not stop to question why, and 
attribute all of it to sanitation and hygiene. * On leaving the cemetery, 
it is customary to pluck some blades of grass and throw them backwards. 
This custom goes back to the 12th century.4 The dead are always 
buried facing the east, or toward Jerusalem, for the same reason that the 
Jew always turns to the east when he prays. Grimm says that a German 
superstition tells people to bury the dead with faces toward the east, 
or they will be frightened by “ winseln.”® Wuttke refers to the belief 
among Germans that a person who has sold himself to the devil must 
not be buried with his feet to the east, which is the usual custom, or 
the coffin will turn to the west. The thread with which a shroud is 
sewed must not be knotted, so that the dead can easily free himself 
from his garments on the Resurrection Day. Wuttke speaks of the cus- 
tom of not knotting the thread in shrouds, or the dead will return and 
ask that the knots be untied.’ People must not grieve for the dead too 
much. This has been discussed in the first part of this paper. 

All vessels containing water must be emptied at the time of a death in 
the household. Liebrecht discusses the custom among the Germans 
of pouring out all water found in uncovered vessels at time of a death. 
He quotes from Inman’s Ancient Faiths that the Egyptians had the 


. Choice Notes, p. 8. 

. Cf. Wuttke : Deutsche Aberglaube, pp. 450 ft. 

. Ibid., p. 459. 

. Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. 11, p. 599. 

. Grimm : Deutsche Mythologie, Aberglaube, vol. 3, No. 545. 
. Wuttke : Deutsche Aberglaube, p. 467. 

. Ibid., p. 461 ; also page 210. 
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same custom, the “ living being comes by water... and makes its exit 
through water.” 1Some Jews say that the angel of death washes his 
bloody sword in any water that is near. Wuttke mentions this custom ; 
it is also mentioned in Choice Notes as prevailing among the Jews of 
Gibraltar. ? 

All mirrors and pictures are covered or turned to the wall when there 
is a death in the household. * Wuttke mentions this custom among Ger- 
mans, and says that mirrors and all shining things must be covered with 
a white cloth, for those who look at them will die.4 In Choice Notes 
we are told “ a curious practice once existed in Scotland that in the room 
of the deceased every clear and shining object (mirrors, pictures, etc.) 
was covered with white cloths.” And also that “ a man in Scotland 
ordered on his death-bed that after his death the house clock was to be 
stopped. ” ® Some Jews stop the clocks when there is a death in the home. 
Liebrecht quotes examples of covering mirrors, pictures, etc. at death 
(from Buxtorf : Synagoga judaica, c. 33).” Grimm, under A berglanbe 
in Frankreich, has this : “ Si quelqu’un meurt, on voile les glaces de sa 
chambre. ”® Under A berglaube der Litthauer Grimm says that it is not 
good to lay the corpse so that it can be seen in the mirror, for the dead 
will arise and look into the mirror. One should cover the mirror.® This 
superstition was found recently in Dutchess County, New York, among 
the descendants of early Dutch settlers (JAFL, vol. 36, No. 139). 

A Kahan (descendant of the high-priest Aaron) must not enter a 
cemetery ; neither must a pregnant woman, nor a woman in menstrua- 
tion. 

Signs of death. If you wake someone who is walking in his sleep, that 
person will die. Neverlook atthe Kahanim (high-priests) when they bless 
the people on the Day of Atonement ; the first time you do that you will 
go blind, the second time you will die. Do not wear black very much; it 
is a sign of a death in your family. Don’t put a candle at the head of a 
sick bed ; the sick person will die. Don’t speak carelessly of someone's 
dying ; it may come true. When one speaks of death and a person sneezes, 
pull the ear upward of the person sneezing. Sneezing was the first symp- 
tom of many diseases, especially of the Black Death in Europe. This 
customis found among the Galician Jews, who say “ pull the ear so that 
death will not call you.” 4° Do not dust furniture with a broom ; 
it is a sign of death. 


. Liebrecht : Zur Volkskunde, p. 351. 

Wuttke : Deutsche Aberglaube, p. 459 ; Choice Notes, p. 118. 
. Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia, v. 5, p. 425. 
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Choice Notes, p. 121. 
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Praying to the dead for intercession. Many Jews pray to the dead, espe- 
cially to dead parents, for intercession.* [hey also go to the graves of 
very good and pious men and pray there. The grave of Rabbi Zechariah 
Rosenfeld, who died in St. Louis about ten years ago, has become a 
shrine for many of his more ignorant parishioners. 

Miscellaneous superstitions. When one is in trouble, he should promise 
to do some charity. This “ bargaining with God” is not uncommon 
among other peoples. 

An undeserved curse returns upon the head of him who utters it. 

Always say, “ Zoll mich Gott nit strofen far die reid,” when you are 
speaking ill of some one, even though it may be the truth. 

Just before leaving the house to go on a journey, sit down for a little 
while. The Russian Jews have borrowed this custom from the Russians. 

Another practice they borrowed from the Russians is always to sell 
to the first customer of the week — Monday morning in this country. 
It is said that one can buy at one’s own price on Morgan Street if one 
goes early enough on Monday morning. Grimm gives this as a German 
superstition also. * The practice in Germany is to spit on the first money 
taken in. 

Never take all the money out of your purse ; leave some for luck. This 
practice was perhaps adopted in this country. 


SOLDAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
St Lours, Missouri. 
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NOA WORDS IN NORTH SEA REGIONS ; 
A CHAPTER IN FOLKLORE AND LINGUISTICS ! 


BY GEORGE T. FLOM. 


The subject of taboo has been treated somewhat fully, in some of its 
aspects, by writers on folk-lore and primitive religion, both in individ- 
ual works and in the journals ot learned societies and institutions. It 
has long been recognized by students of the subject that the practice 
of taboo has had considerable influence upon life and society among 
primitive peoples ; and we know that there are numerous survivals of 
the practice today, not least in western Europe. However, the study of 
the subject has concerned itself in the main with tabooed acts, and has 
neglected, rather generally, linguistic prohibitions of like kind. One 
aspect of the latter has, to be sure, received some attention ; namely 
that which involves names, names that one must not utter at certain 
times, or in certain places, or that must not be uttered by certain per- 
sons in certain situations. But the forbidden word and the using in 
place of it some permitted word (noa-word) has been noted but little. 
And yet this phase of the subject is of very great importance. Linguists 
especially should find much to interest them in this form of it. When 
I speak of the little attention accorded it so far among linguists I wish 
at once to make an exception to the statement in Elof Hellquist’s recent 
Svensk etymologisk Ordbok (Lund, 1922,) where the influence of taboo 
in certain classes of words is often noted — a thing that is a most excel- 
lent and distinguishing feature of this great work. 

In the following pages I shall try, first, to illustrate some aspects 
of the practice of word-taboo from the point of view of belief ; secondly, 
to discuss briefly the method of coining noa terms, considered in some 
typical instances with regard to the semantic side, and also that of 
change of form. I shall use for this the material in the highly organized 
fishermen’s language of the Shetland Isles. This will be taken largely 
from J. Jakobsen’s Etvmologisk Ordbog over det norreene Sprog pa Shet- 
land, 1908-1921. From it, augmented somewhat from elsewhere, I have 
prepared a complete list of Shetlandic noa-words ; there are 460 in all. 
The practice in question was dealt with by Jakobsen in his doctorate 
dissertation Det norrene Sprog pa Shetland, Copenhagen University. 
with classified illustrative material, a work which I had the pleasure 


1. Read in part before the Scandinavian literature group at the mecting of 
the Modern Language Association of America, at Columbia University, 
Dec. 21, 1924. 
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of discussing with the author himself at his home in Copenhagen, shortly 
after its appearance in 1897. Of other works I shall mention Sahlgren’s 
articles in Namn och Bygd, vol. 11, pp. 100-161, and especially, Vol. VI, 
pp. 1-40; Magnus Olsen’s Stednavnestudier, 1912, pp. 26-48; and K. 
Nyrop’s Navnets Magt. En Folkepsykologisk studic, 1887. To these is 
to be added Fraser’s Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 1911, pp. 318-418. ! 
There is some information to be gathered in Folk-Lore, London, 18go 
to the present ; in Old-Lore Miscellany, London, 1907-1915 ; in Dan- 
marks Folkeminder, Svenska Landsmdlen, Aeldre norske sprogminder, 
I, II and III, Christiana, 1911-1915, and other early Norwegian works, 
like Strom’s Beskrivelse over Sondmor, 1762, pp. 535-536, and in various 


1. Namn och Bygd is here abbreviated NoB, and Nyrop’s Navnets Magt is 
abbreviated N. M. 

Sahlgren’s first article is entitled Bldkulla och Blakullafdvderna ; the 
second, entitled Férbjudna Namn, considers word-taboo on pages 1-7, then 
a number of mythological names from this point of view. These investiga- 
tions are of great importance, both in their results and in the emphasis 
upon investigations of this kind in the study of divine names and place- 
names. 

Also to be mentioned is a shortarticle byM. Olsenon Peder Clausson om Sjo- 
finnernes Sprog, MoM., 1909, pp. 88-92. The dialect dictionaries referred to 
are Aasen’s Norsk Ordbog, Ross’s Norsk Ordbog, Rietz’s Svenskt dialekt- 
lexikon, and Feilberg’s Ordbog over jyske Almuesmal. 

The earliest references to word or name-taboo, so far as I can find, 
were the following : 

1555. Olaus Magnus : Historia de gentibus septentrionalibus. Romae. 

1580-1644. Peder Clausson Friis : Skrifter. Ed. G. Storm, Christiana, 1881. 

1646. Christen Jenson : Den Norske Dictionavium eller Glosebog (written 
1649). 

1651. Jens Lauritzson Wolff : Norrigia Iilustrata. 

1670. Joh. Loccenius : Antiquitates sueo-gothicae. 

1672-1700. David G@rrison Klim : Ordsamling fraa Robyggjelag. Printed, 
Christiania, 

1687. 100 Gamle Bunde-Regler. Printed, Christiania, 1914. 

1699. B. Osterplan : De Kinnakulle. Uppsala. 

1703-1716. M. Martin : Description of the Western Islands of Scotland. ist 
edition, 1703, enlarged edition, 1716, reprinted, Glasgow, 1884. 

1749-1767. Knud Leem : Beskrivelse over Finmarkens Lapper. Copen- 
hagen, 1767, but according to T. Hannaas, Bergen, written before 1749. 
Reprinted, Christiania, 1923. 

1741. Linné : Oldndska och Gothlandska Resa. 

1750. Johan Ihre : De superstitionibus hodiernis ex gentilismo residuis. 
Upsalae. In the half-century following 1750 many writings speak of the 
Practice ; see NoB. In his article on Friihneuhochdeutsche Euphemismen, 
Zeitschrifi fiir deutsche Wortforschung, X, pp. 129-173, Hans Schulz, in a 
section on Ehrennamen des Wolfes, pp. 167-173, mentions Kirchhof : Wen 
dunmuth, I, 1563, as writing about the avoidance of the name wolf, and 
giving the four substitutions : unthier, der holtzing, der wul, and der hennicke ; 
(also four between 1663-1748 as referring to the taboo, but without giving 
the words used). 
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places in this work in chapter IIT, pp. 149-325. Also M. Martin’s Western 
Islands of Scotland, 1716, and John Brand’s Tour of Orkney and Shetland, 
1701, supply something. Finally there are the dialect dictionaries of 
Aasen, Ross, Feilberg, and Rietz, where sometimes custom and belief 
in this or that region are spoken of under the definition of the word 
considered. Other works used are mentioned in the foot-notes. In an 
article entitled, “The Weasel in Religion, Myth and Superstition, ” 
Washington University Studies, XII, pp. 33-66, T. S. Duncan also lists 
numerous words for the weasel, but he does not consider the question 
of taboo. 

I shall first give some illustrations of taboo in relation to belief. 

It is well-known that the ordinary terms of daily intercourse are 
avoided to a large extent by fishermen when at sea, and other words 
are used, which would not be used on land. There is much material illus- 
trative of this practice in western Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Shetland, 
Scotland, and Normandy, but the phenomenon in question is world- 
wide, and not confined to any region or race. Nor is the practice of 
avoiding the usual names of things, persons, activities, or places, con- 
fined to fishermen, nor in general to those engaged in sea-occupations. 
It is, perhaps, as common, or was as common, among those whose life 
is spent wholly on land, e.g., among hunters,! workers in the field, and 
among house-wives.? The custom has maintained itself better, perhaps, 
among fishermen, and sailors, for the influences that kept it alive were 
operative there in a higher degree possibly, than on land. 

These influences were mainly, of course, the mystery of the sea and 
the fear of it. Comparable on land is the religious awe inspired by the 
solitude of the forest or some mountain wilderness, or again the remote 
uninhabited islands (cf. the many holy islands of folk-lore). 

At sea man felt that he wasin the presence of mysterious and invisible 
powers whose servants, the spirits of the sea, were watching all about 
him, though they could not themselves be seen. It need not surprise 
us, therefore, that taboo, and especially perhaps word- and name-taboo, 
is found to be extensively developed among sea-faring folk. 

Before I pass to my particular subject I shall instance some examples 
of this form of taboo on land ; the influence on language here is no less 
clear. 

I shall cite an example first from the domain of names. We know that 
among primitive peoples parents rarely utter the real names of their 
little ones. Thus the Vasterbotten Lapps say metkuts, ‘the little girl’, 
and pardnekuts, ‘the little boy’. ? And-the older members of the family 


1. As in Denmark, Germany, Finland, and elsewhere. Linguistic taboo 
among hunters in Denmark is testified to by Strom, p. 536. 

2. See N. M. for examples for Denmark, and NoB, VI, p. 9, for some for 
Sweden. For Norway Bumnde-Regler, p. 15, has some instances. 

3. Sigrid Drake : Vasterbottens Lapparna under forra hdalften av 1800-talet. 
Uppsala, 1918, p. 236. 
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also are spoken of preferably by substitution names. We observe here 
the apparent underlying reason as being fear of harm ; one avoids the 
real name and thus thinks to deceive the hostile spirits that would 
harm the child.? 

Similar is the position in regard to common nouns wherever lin- 
guistic taboo is practiced. There are certain nouns, or nouns and other 
words, that are avoided, and which thus disappear from one’s permitted 
vocabulary, at certain times and places, varying, perhaps. with the 
time, the place, and the speaker, and with the activity of the speaker . 
at the time. Thus in the Hebrides, Scotland, the fire of a kiln is not called 
teine, ‘fire’, but aingeal, ‘light’. * Similarly in the Island of Lewis the fire 
taken to the kiln was called augel, writes Rev. Malcolm Mc Phail, adding, 
“ Evil be to him who called it fire or who names fire in the kiln. It was 
considered the next thing to setting it on fire.” ? In some districts of 
Scotland, says Frazer, a brewer would have resented the use of the word 
water in reference to the work in which he was engaged. “ Water be your 
part of it,”was the common retort. It was supposed: that the use of the 
word ‘ water’ would spoil the brewing. In different places in Denmark one 
must not, when fetching water at brewing time, call the water vand, 
but low or /éw (in Jutland), or Jow (in Fyn). The source of the words is 
O.Scand. /ogr, ‘moisture’, ‘sea’. We are told that in Jutland a breach of 
the prohibition means that one will not get ale ; in Fyn one must say low 
to insure that the ale will not be bewitched.5 In Fitjar, Sondhordland, 
Western Norway, they used to employ a special language when brew- 
ing; and water was called log (O.N. Jogr.), clear from the time one 
took it from the spring until it became ale. Instead of saying vatne koka, 
they said Jogen ry’e. If one happened to use the word vatn it was 
feared the ale would be as thin as water.* Corresponding prohibitions 
are practiced at baking time (Scotland) and at slaughtering time ; in 
Denmark one must not use the words ‘blood’, but say sved, ‘sweat’ ; 
similarly in Sweden one must say svett. 

We are reminded that in O.N. and O.E. the corresponding svettt 
and swat mean both ‘blood’ and ‘sweat’, as does also the O.H.G. swetz. 
Now O.N. sveiti, in the meaning ‘blood,’ is found chiefly in poetic texts, 
while the word logr, referred to above, always means ‘sea’, or ‘ocean’, in 


1. For Lapland there is much interesting material in Isaac Olsen’s ‘‘ Om 
Lappernes Vildfarelser og Overtro "’ (Kildeskriftey til den Lappiske Mytho- 
logi, IT). 

2. Folklore, X, p. 265. 

3. Folklore, V1, p. 170. 

4. Frazer, p. 395. 

5. N.M., p. 123. Feilberg under log. Example of taboo at baking timein 
G. Henderson’s Survivals in Belief among the Celts, p. 225. Low (ldw) means 
‘moisture ’, ‘ juice ’. 

6. Stednavnestudiery, p. 26. Logen rije might be translated, ‘ the juice is 
gurgling. ’ 
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the poetic texts. This would suggest that in taboo, poetic or archaic 
words were perhaps, consciously resorted to ; but it also suggests that 
the poets often, perhaps, employed the archaic, and picturesque, terms 
of taboo. That the meaning ‘blood’, in the word svetti, svett, had its origin 
in the language-taboo of slaughtering-time, there can be little doubt. 
In Norwegian dialects to-day svette is said of ‘blood of the slaughtered 
animal’, but there is no longer any time-taboo connected with it. In the 
Bohuslan dialect (Swedish territory, but a Norwegian dialect) besides 
having this meaning svete also means ‘blood that has run from a wound,’ ! 
which shows another extension in use. In hunter’s language in Germany 
one also says Schwetss for blood, a clear case of hunter’s taboo. In non- 
Germanic languages the corresponding word does not have the meaning 
‘blood’. 2? The taboo of slaughtering time assumes different forms there, 
and apparently does not involve the word in question. 

Similar substitutions are commanded in connection with other acti- 
vities. They are practiced during special activities or on special occasions, 
or perhaps in connection with any kind of work at certain times, or in 
certain places. In particular one has recourse to the approved taboos 
in time of sickness or misfortune. Among peoples of our race, if I may 
use this term thus loosely here, taboo, where it survives, is now found 
within these definitive limits, varying in its nature and its scope. But 
we frequently find the conditions of the taboo and the words connected 
with it identical with those among primitive or remote peoples. Among 
these, however, the belief and the practice have a far larger scope ; and 
we have therefore reason to believe that it was practiced much more 
widely formerly, and governed much more intimately the lives of our 
ancestors than to-day. 

I shall give some further examples. Linguistic taboo is especially 
common in the case of names of wild beasts, and birds of prey, etc., 
and the dog, the cat, the toad, the weasel, rats, mice, etc. With the 
animals that receive the chief attention varying somewhat, the practice 
is general European and Asiatic, and is found in highly developed forms 
in Indonesia and Polynesia. In ancient Rome the Flamen Dialis was 
forbidden to use the words ‘goat’ and ‘dog.’ The natives of Siberia 
avoid the word for ‘bear’, and call it by circumlocutions.* The Annam- 
ese avoid naming the tiger and the elephant by their real names, 
saying instead ‘master’, or ‘grandfather’. 5 Just so they substituted a 
name for ‘bear’ formerly in Sweden, by calling him storgubben, and 


1. A. E. Holmberg : Bohusldns Historia och Beskrifning, 1, p. 264, and 
N. T. Nilén : Ovdbok éfver Allmogemédlet i Sérbygden, 1879, p. 133. 

2. See Hellquist : Svensk etymologisk Ordbok under svett. 

3. NoB, VI, p. 4. Frazer, p. 13. 

4. Frazer, p. 398. 

5. Frazer, p. 403. 
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storfar (‘great fellow’, ‘grandfather’).! The wolf is called by a great 
variety of names in many places ; I have a list of twenty-four different 
names for him from Sweden alone. In addition to such words as ¢uss, 
tusse, tasse, pjask, utak, and lasing, there are several based on the word 
gr, ‘gray,’ as han gra, grdsse, graben, and grdbening, further grdbusse, 
grdmas, grapjesk, grdtass, and finally they say han som 1% skogen gar. 
With the last we may compare the German Holzing and Holzgangel. 
In Sweden there are further several cods with gull- and -/ot : gullfot, 
gullben, gulltass, and fyrfot; finally there is langrumpa. 2 In eastern 
Norway graaben is the regular word for ‘wolf’ ; cf. O.N. grdbeinn, do., 
and the fem. graabeins/yla in Nordfjord Norway, today. More com- 
monly they said grddyri, in O.N. however ; in Norway today this means 
‘reindeer’. * In the popular mind the wolf is connected with the powers 
of evil. When the belief takes on Christian coloring the devil inherits 
the wolf's names. In Sweden the name devil is rarely used in popular 
speech, but instead one employes modifications of the word or substi- 
tutions, of which there are about ninety inall. Among the substitutions 
are buse, kuse, raggen, rakkare, and grden. 

The mouse, too, has a great many names in west European folk-lore, 
and a prominent place in taboo. Here we often meet with a time-taboo 
also, which in this case is between Christmas and Twelfth night. During 
this time it is improper in Denmark to use the word mus. One says, 
instead, utoj, de smaa graa, de smaa teder, tederne.4 In Sweden the names 
are : uting, utyska, illtyska, de smd, uteder, and jrat.® Some of these, and 
other words for mouse, are employed in Norway and they are apparently 
for the most part, of taboo origin. ® The care with which the word muo 
was avoided in Denmark is illustrated in the case of a minister in Hov- 
drup Parish, Sjelland, about a century ago, whose name was Muus 
i.e, ‘Mouse’ and who was always called ‘ Pastor Tede’ during Christmas. 7 
A somewhat similar name-taboo is related from northern Scotland, 
where the name was Ross. 8 It is to be remembered in connection with 
the above Danish instances that the time-taboo goes back to the belief 


1. Den Norske Dictionarium, p. 5 ; bamse, bruviske, and guldfot, are given, 
and the fem. bingse (cf. mod. dial. binne). Friis gives mourtasse for ‘ bear ’. 

2. Hellquist under varg, N.M., p. 131. C. J. Friis mentions the word 
fjeldsxhreder for Norway. 

3. In Jutland, Danish graaben formerly meant ‘ wolf’, now ‘ sheep ’, for 
which there is also the word fimrehale. 

4. N. M., p. 125. 

5. N. M., p. 125, and Rietz. In Denmark, rats are called de store, de 
langrumpede, and in Germany de bénléper, ‘ garret-runners ’. 

6. Den Norske Dictionarium also, Aasen, various places. 

7. N. M., p. 125, and a humorous variant from Sjelland, p. 126, cited 
from Skattegraveren, III, 1885, 841. 

8. Frazer, p. 395. Frazer also tells of a man in Mecklenburg, Germany, 
whose name was Wolf, but who was called Hery Undeert, ‘ Mr. Monster ’, 
between Christmas and Twelfth Night. 
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that animals assume the power of speech at Christmas time. The belief 
that animals understand the language of humans at Christmas was 
formerly general European ; and in some places it was apparently also 
thought that there are, linguistically, nationalities among animals, as 
among humans (examples especially from eastern Asia, and Polynesia) ; 
and that in a region of two languages it may very well be that animals 
understand the one language and not the other. 

I shall now turn to the weasel and the toad. In popular belief the 
weasel is especially harmful and dangerous to humans; its place in 
superstition and popular custom today is as important, perhaps, as it 
was in religious belief and practice in the Middle Ages. Its true name is 
regularly avoided all over Europe. But the names met with, especially 
in the North, are entirely different in kind from those for mice and rats. 
They are nearly always names of praise and respect. In Sweden one 
says, jungfru, Lilla snabba, lilla sndlla ; in Denmark it is : bruden, guld- 
brud, kongedatter, and den konne ; formerly in England it was, ‘pretty 
lady’, and ‘fairy’, and the last still in Cornwall; in Germany, Jungfer- 
chen and Miihmlein, and in the Westphalian dialect /roie, ‘woman’, 
‘maiden ’. Such names as ‘maiden’, ‘bride’, and ‘princess’ are found all 
over Europe as noa-terms for the weasel. Cf. the Italian donnola, ‘little 
lady’, by the side of which benula, ‘good little one’, is also used, and the 
Rumanian sevasta, ‘bride’, Spanish, comadreja, diminutive of comadre, 
‘godmother’, Hungarian, menyet or holgy-menyet, ‘bride’, and the Gypsy 
bori, ‘bride’. } There is further the Greek nymphita, ‘fairy’, Slavonic, 
lasice, ‘darling’, Basque andreigerra, ‘beautiful lady’, Galician, garri- 
dina, ‘beautiful one’, and Bulgarian kadunka, ‘little Turkish girl’. And 
I mention the French last, for here the words for weasel are most 
numerous of all, the general word moustella (mostela, moustelo) being 
apparently practically displaced by others in the different dialects. The 
usual word is belette, ‘little beautiful one’, but of this there are also the 
forms blette, beleto, belto, balotte, and in Old French bele, without the 
diminutive ending ; there are further the words beroga, marcolle, mar- 
golatte, barcolle, bascoule, loutre, ficheou, fouine, and about as many more. 

There are clearly various beliefs present here. For the toad and the 
Swedish cases the explanation is clearest. Rietz informs us under the 
word éossa : ‘‘ Man ma ej kalla detta lilla djur tossa eller groda, utan 
fréken, emedan tossor skola vara fértrollade princessor. Andra pasta 
att de dro fértrollade méjungfrur. De bora derfére icke dédas eller fér- 
narmas, emedan de till hamnd dia korna eller gifva dem sar, som svar- 
ligen lakas”’. And he notes the belief from Blekinge that if anyone strikes 
or wounds a toad, without completely killing it, he will have to atone for 


1. See also Hellquiest, p. 113 ; Feilberg, Sj eletro, p. 39 ; Riegler, Das Tier 
im Spiegel der Sprache, p. 49, and Rietz ; further Duncan : ‘* The Weasel 
in Religion, Myth and Superstition. ” 
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it through lameness or other illness. A farmer is careful not to harm it 
with his scythe ; if it is in his way he wili ask it politely to go, addressing 
it as jungfru, lilla sndlla 1, etc. I think this will be found to be about the 
same for Norway ; the toad is never harmed if one can help it. In Den- 
mark toads are definitely connected with evil spirits, at least prevail- 
ingly so ; the evil spirits are thought to appear by day in the form of 
toads. But they give them complimentary names to propitiate them. 
And this is probably the usual belief underlying weasel names all 
over Europe. 

One thing especially is to be noted at this point : the name and the 
thing are intimately connected. The true name is a part of the thing, and 
uttering it brings the evil thing to the spot. This belief was formerly 
general European. Hence the Swedish saying : “ Nar man talar om trollen 
si sta deifarstuen, ” herein reference to trolls. InGermany the saying has 
the form, “ Wenn man den Wolf nennt, kommt er gerennt, ” in English : 
“To mention the wolf’s name, is to see the same ” ; and in French, 
“ Quand on parle du loup, on en voit la queue ”, and Italian, “ Chi hail 
lupo in bocca, la ha sulla coppa. ” The belief is evidenced in all parts of 
the world. The Finns and Lapps do not name the bear, the wolf, the fox, 
and the lynx, by their real nameslest they come and ravage their herds. 
Similarly in Norway. To take an example each from Asia and Africa, 
Bengalee women do not mention the snake by his proper name at night 
for fear that one may appear ; ? and in eastern Africa, among the Wazi- 
guas, the real name of the lion appears to be practically never used. 
Here we seem to have a taboo similar to that of the name of the tiger 
in India ; the word is avoided altogether. Or there is the time-taboo : 
in Iceland one does not name the fox by his real name ééa, after sun- 
down ; if one does, he will come and take a lamb. So one says ldg/@ta 
or lagfetta. In earlier Icelandic a great variety of names were used as: 
bitr, refr, skolli, skroggr, dratthali, melrakki, holtaforr, tortrygg, and 
blodrekkr ; ? others in modern Icelandic are fda, and skaufali. Most of 
these are noa-names. ‘ The practice is often limited to certain seasons 
of the year. Thus in Mecklenburg, Germany, a shepherd never utters 
the name Wolf, at Christmas time, for fear the wolf will come ; simi- 


1. Feilberg : Bjergtagen, 1910, pp. 78-79, and Rietz, p. 147. 

2. Frazer, p. 402. 

3. G. T. Zoéga : Ensk-Islenzk Ordbok gives the following for fox : téa, 
vefur, bragdarefur, and melrakki. In the Islenzk-Ensk Ordbok he also has 
agféta, ‘ fox’, and skolli, ‘ fox ’ ; ‘ the devil ’. Haldorsson : Lexicon islandico, 
latino-danicum lists lagf@ila, f., ‘ vulpes ’; skolli, dratthali, and bloddrekky. 
The lynx is called ‘ the cat of the forest ’, in Finland. Holmberg, I, p. 223, 
speaks of the lynx being called skogskatten in Bohuslan. 

4. Of noa-origin are also many of the words for snake, as ON. lyngfiskr, 
‘ heatherfish ’, vidfiskr, ‘ forest-fish ’, Swedish /yngdl, ‘ heather-eel ’, Danish 
bakkeaal, etc. 
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larly in Thuringia. In Prussia and Lithuania the name is avoided jn 
December, when the wolf must be called das Gewtirm. 

But the weasel names dealt with above illustrate another element 
of belief ; if you come across such an animal and are suddenly face to 
face with the danger you may appease it by addressing it respectfully, 
and giving it complimentary names. Hence the flattering names guiiljot, 
_ storfar, etc., for wolf in Sweden. Similar propitiatory names for wolf 
and bear, and sometimes for other wild beasts, are met with also in 
Asia, and elsewhere. In Annam tigers and elephants are addressed with 
great respect as ‘lord’, or ‘grandfather’, lest the beasts should attack 
them. In Siam when in the Jungle and the hunter thinks the tiger near 
he will either speak of him in complimentary terms, as “ grandfather of 
the woods”, or only mention him in whispers. ! 

In Cochin-China the tiger is worshipped as a malevolent being, who 
may ‘be propitiated, however, by the names master’ or ‘grandfather’ .? 
The Finns speak of the bear as ‘beautiful honeypaw’, while the native 
Siberians say ‘the little old man’ or ‘honored one’. In Russian medveti, 
‘*honeyeater’ has become the established name for bear. 

Now some of these examples and the accompanying explanations 
show the presence of still another element in the belief, namely that 
the viciousness of these animals is connected with the character of their 
names. Thus in Norway, while the cattle are at the summer pasture in 
the mountains, they do not name the wild beasts by their real names, 
we are told in a XVIIth Century ms., but they call them “ Herrens 
jagthunde, bamsen, guulfoeten, og saadanne flere smukke nafne, thi de 
meene han ved saadanne prydelige og pyntelige nafne formildes og deris 
faar ingen skade gidr. ” (Bunde Regler, p. 25.)Soin Sweden it was believed 
that the wolf killed the farmer’s sheep and cattle because he disliked 
the ugly name varg, by which he is called in Sweden. Thus there is 
related a supposed conversation between a farmer and a wolf from the 
time when animals could talk. 

On this occasion the wolf said : “ Kallar du mig varg, sa blir jag dig arg ; 
men kallar du mig af guld, s blir jag dig huld. ” 8 (Incidentally it may 
be noted that the Swedish noa-names for wolf in gull- go back at least 
to the first half of the XVIII century.) From the Swedish island of Tjust 
the conversation quoted has the following form : 


Kaller du maj varj 

sa ska ja bli dine kreter arj ; 

kaller du maj buse, 

sa ska ja félje dine kreter te huse ; 

man kaller du maj gullfot, 

sa ska ja bli dine kreter ba trogen o hull. 4 


1-2. Frazer, p. 403. 
3-4. Quoted in N. M., 130-131, and NoB, III, pp. 132-133, and Rietz, 
from Raaf : Beskvifning éfuer Ydre Hdvad i Ostergétland, 1, 1856. 
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Hence beasts of prey there, as here the wolf, are hostile and harmful 
to man because of the names that man has given them ; they do not like 
these names. But these dangerous beasts may be made friendly and 
helpful to man if man will only give them better names ; his hostility 
will disappear if you call the ‘wolf’ buse, that is a neutral term, 
that indicates nothing in particular regarding your attitude to him. But 
he will be your helper and server if you call him gullfot. Finally a word 
about taboo and the world of spirits. 

In the spirit world, according to popular belief, there are spirits which 
by nature are friendly to man, and stand ready to aid him in his under- 
takings and to give him success. These are, of course, especially the 
house-spirits. The beliefs and the customs associated with these 
differ from those connected with hostile spirits, though the taboo 
practices may be similar. In the latter case, the attitude is one of fear 
or dread ; in the former the feeling is rather one of attachment, and there 
is apparently little or no fear. In the former the uttering of the forbidden 
name is attended by some dreaded consequence ; in the latter the result 
may, perhaps, be only the loss of the help of the spirit in question, in 
regard to the particular undertaking or piece of work engaged in when 
violating the taboo. It is clear that taboo is likely to be found to have 
a much larger scope in connection with the belief in evil spirits, and 
in connection with occupations where one is especially exposed to the 
operations of evil spirits. 

The prohibited word is, of course, but one phase of the general prac- 
tice of taboo, of which the prohibited act is the other. The following 
story from Shetland, involving an act, not a spoken word, may serve 
further to illustrate the belief, here in relation to the friendly beings in 
the supernatural world. “ It is not long since,” wrote M. Martin, “ every 
family of any considerable substance in those islands was haunted by 
a spirit they called Browny, which did several sorts of work, and this 
was the reason why they gave him offerings of the various products of 
the place. Thus some when they churned their milk, or brewed, poured 
some milk and wort through the hole of a stone, called Browny’s stone. 
A minister in this country had an account from one of the ancient inhab- 
itants who formerly brewed ale, and sometimes read his Bible, that an 
old woman in the family told him that Browny was much displeased at 
his reading in that book ; and if he did not cease to read in it any more, 
Browny would not serve him as formerly. But the man continued his 
reading, notwithstanding, and when he brewed, refused to give any 
sacrifice to Browny ; and so his first and second brewing miscarried 
without any visible cause in the malt ; but the third brewing proved 
good, and Browny got no more sacrifice from him after that.” 


1. Martin’s Description, etc., 1884 edition, p. 491. 
26 
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II 


In Shetland taboo is practiced in many ways : as in prohibited acts, 
especially on land, and in prohibited words, at sea. There are many 
things that the Shetland fisherman must do for luck at the fishing and 
a safe return. As he uses on land the prepared ‘forespoken water’ (0.N. 
fyrir segja, ‘wish good to’, ‘bless’,! when his children are sick, so he 
sprinkles forespoken water on his boat when he goes out deep-sea fishing,? 
and he repeats the act when he returns from a successful fishingtrip on the 
‘haf’.? On Hallowe’en Eve he ‘sains’ or signs his boat and puts a cross 
of tar on it. Further, when he goes fishing he carefully avoids meeting 
any person, unless it be one who has long enjoyed the reputation of 
being lucky. * Also when the boat has been floated it is not deemed safe 
to turn it but with the sun. And if a man going fishing is asked where he 
is going he need not go fishing that day, for he would get no fish. 

As to the practice of word-taboo on land there is very little informa 
tion to be had. It would seem that it is not mich in evidence.® Doubt- 
less many of the words of ordinary land talk now are earlier noa-terms. 
The practice would then seem to have gradually disappeared on land, at 
the same time increasing among those occupied at sea, until there was 
in the course of time evolved a special sea language quite distinct from 
the land-language, though based, of course, on the same linguistic 
material. A similar extensive development of linguistic taboo at sea 
appears to have been characteristic of all North Sea regions formerly, 
with many survivals today, especially in Scotland and Norway. In regard 
to the latter, H. Strom in his Beskrivelse over Sondmor, 1762, p 536, 
says of the fishermen there that as long as they are at sea they never 
name anything by its true name, and that this practice involved places 
along the shore, as well as other words.’ Among the substituted terms 
mentioned are v@sa, ‘eagle’, stdhale, ‘cow,’ hornskaare, ‘goat’, and ros- 
kate, ‘pig’. 

In Shetland the sea-language is intimately connected with and is an 


1. Old Lore Miscellany (OLM), I, pp. 199-200. 

2-3. Brand Tour of Orkney and Shetland,17o1 (in Pinkerton’s Voyages and 
Travels, London, III, 1809), p. 763. 

4-5. Arthur Edmonston: A View of the Ancient and Present State of the 
Shetland Islands, Edinburgh, 1809, p. 67. 

6. Jakobsen calls the ‘ taboo-words ’ sonavne, and brackets the local 
Shetlandic name : ‘ haf-words ’. NSp., p. 83. The material in the Ordbog 
seems to indicate the absence of noa-words in the language as spoken on 
land. 

7. Cited NSp., p. 83. See also Norwegian additions, Maal go Minne, 1909, 
p. 89. I am convinced there are many noa-names among Strem’s words for 
various animals in the chapter on these, pp. 149-214, of Soendmors Besk- 
rivelse. 
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out growth of the deeply rooted local belief in monsters of the deep. 
The belief that fairies and sea spirits are also fishing and understand the 
normal words may have played a certain role ;} but it is the monsters 
of the North Sea waters that we meet with everywhere here in fisher- 
men’s stories of the supernatural. There are today current there numer- 
ous accounts of monsters seen at sea, or monsters seen coming out of 
the sea and up on land. The monsters seem usually to be held to have 
human shape, or horse shape, or have partly both. * Bishop Brand, 
writing about the monster, calls it a ‘devil-man’,and says he had been 
told that it had often been seen by Shetlanders in the waters about the 
islands. The hafstrambi too, described so vividly by the author of the 
XIlIth century Speculum Regale in his account of the wonders of the 
North Sea is to be remembered in this connection.* Elsewhere we learn 
that the Sea Spirit must be propitiated,® and after a successful catch 
certain rites are performed with the use of holy water ; and the extent 
of the fishing, and the places one may fish are subject to the will of the 
Sea Spirit.° In some places, as Western Scotland and perhaps generally 
in earlier times, elaborate sacrificial ceremonies are practiced in honor 
of and in gratitude to the Spirit of the Deep here named Shonie.* 


1. Jakobsen speaks of the belief in connection with the Shetland words, 
l.c., p. 83. 

2. OLM. 

3. Brand’s Tour of Orkney and Shetland. 

4. The discussion is found in chapter XVI, Kongespeilel, 1848, pp. 38-39, 
and in the Facsimile Edition (Urbana, III, 1916), p.33-34. 

5. In the Malay Peninsula the camphor gatherers conciliate the Tree 
Spirit. 

Cf. also Folklore, Il, 1891, p. 244 (superstitions of Finnish hunters). 

6. OLM., V, p. 18. 

7. Folklore, V1, p. 164. The rite is described by Rev. Malcolm McPhail, 
of Argyleshire (formerly of Lewis), as follows in the 1895 volume of Folklore, 
p. 164: 

Sacrifice to procure good fishing. On the west side of Lewis after a success- 
ful fishing, or at the commencement of the season when imploring for one, 
a goat or sheep, but more generally a goat, was bought in common by the 
fishermen of the same port. The goat or sheep was brought to the seashore 
where the fishermen were in the habit of landing their fish. Then the oldest 
fisherman in the district, revered alike for his age and seamanship, was 
appointed Pontifex Maximus to conduct and preside at the public sacrifice. 
The temporary priest now led the victim to the place appointed for the 
sacrificial rite, and this was so near the edge of the sea that any of the blood 
spilt would fall into the water. The aged seaman, conscious of the solemnity 
and dignity of his position, reverently uncovered his hoary head, and on 
bended knees slew the victim by cutting off its head. With scrupulous care 
the blood was caught in a boat’s bailer. When the blood had ceased to flow 
he waded into the sea, there poured it out to him whom he considered the 
ruler of the deep and its numerous inhabitants. He then turned to the car- 
cass of the victim and divided it into as many portions as there were paupers 
n the district, sending a piece to each, for it was touched by noone else. The 
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Certain words are tabooed. The word ‘boat’ is tabooed, and the words 
for the different parts of the boat. One says basek (from basa, ‘to move 
forward laboriously’, ‘splash’); or the word far, O.N. far, n., ‘con. 
veyance’, or its derivative farlek, is used for boat. For ‘mast’ one says 
steng, ‘pole’, for ‘sail’ the word klut, ‘clout’, is used ; swatek, ‘bailing 
vessel’, is formed from skvetta, ‘to sprinkle’ ; remeks, ‘oars’, variant rems, 
appears to be a loanword from Dutch riem, ‘oar’. In place of ‘storm’ or 
strong wind’ one says gro, ‘gentle breeze’, etc. Further the tackle, and 
all things used in connection with the fishing, or with the preparation 
of the food, get new names ; also animals, birds, and fishes. The animals 
whose names are changed are, especially, the horse, cow, dog, hen, 
rooster, cat, mouse, otter, pig, sheep, and the ram. Further still those for 
the fisherman’s cabin, his gun, foghorn, whetstone, knife, compass, 
lamp, basket, needles, gloves, shoes, boots, stockings, his bed, the fire, 
the firetongs, the sea, water, ocean-bottom, the words for spinning, 
wheel, wife, house, church, minister, land, and for men, the sun,moon, 
wind, thunder ; also the word for eyes and some others. Finally there 
are many substituted adjectives and quite a number of verbs. ! Names of 
fishermen’s landmarks along the shore are given other than their real 
names, for the mention of these would bring disaster. ? 

The noa-words are almost all of them of Norse origin. There are a 
few exceptions to this, as skon, ‘knife’, apparently Gaelic, sgian, ‘knife’, 
and the verb fo skon. Further bjener or bjenek, ‘dog’, seems to be Lappic 
ben ; cf. the Swedish-Lappic piednak, ‘dog’. The choice of the Gaelic 
sgian in the former case might be due to the fact that the native sken, 
O.N. skeina, ‘to cut’, slit’, was in use in the land-language. That the 
haf- words should be mainly Norse is natural enough, for the fishermen 
were for the most part Norse, but it does not entirely explain the almost 
exclusive use of Norse words. In part it is no doubt due to the fact that 
there is a tendency to use old words and obsolescent words as haj- 
terms, and Norse, as the language that was decaying and going out of 
use in the Shetlands, furnished excellent material for the desired changes 
and circumlocutions. But it is also clear that there was a more positive 


whole ceremony gone through as above was called Temnadh (or Tamradh). 
This religious rite has been performed with due solemnitly on at least one 
occasion within the last seventy years. ’’ Rev. MacPhail adds : ‘ At this 
date ninety years ago. ’’ Hence in 1805 or after. 

1. Material here based almost exclusively on Jakobsen’s : Etymologisk 
Orbdog, and NSp., where there is a classification of the taboo words, pp. 55- 
98. There are more noa-words in the dictionary, however, than in NSp. An 
occasional additional term is found in the Old Lore Miscellany, and some 
variant pronunciations also here and elsewhere, but Jakobsen’s work is 
unusually. complete apparently. The total list of noa-terms is 430 ; of these 
ca. 350 are published in NSp. 

2. Dealt with separately by Jakobsen’s Shetlandsoernes Stednavne, pp. 


209-212. 
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factor operating in this almost universal selection of Norse words. It 
was, as earlier writers inform us, the reputation of the Norsemen as 
capable sailors and fishermen in the northern waters. Their ways were 
copied, and their sea-words were supposed to have a special virtue. 
The noa-words are also called today ‘lucky-words’ ; if one wished to be 
sure of having luck one chose the Norse terms. It is to the point here 
to note that in Wales it used to be regarded as very unlucky for fisher- 
men to use English names (Henderson, p 20). I assume that the Welsh 
used native linguistic material for the desired names. I shall here merely 
note the fact that noa-words are very archaic words, or loan-words. 


Ill 


I shall now illustrate briefly the character of the noa-words in certain 
groups of words considered from the standpoint of meaning. After that 
[ shall discuss them somewhat from the point of view of method of for- 
mation. 

The Sun. There are first the words : de foger, de feger, de feg ; de glid 
or glida (O.N. glit, ‘something that glitters’) ; and de gludder, also for- 
merly pronounced gldéder. The last is semantically a composite, mean- 
ing ‘the hot sheen of the sun’, ‘the reddish light of the sun’, and collect- 
ively ‘the sun’s rays’. We have the two ideas, then, of ‘light’ (or ‘glit- 
ter’), and ‘heat’, further combined with that of ‘redness’. The ultimate 
source is therefore O.N. gittr, which accounts for the final -er and gives 
us the sememe ‘shining’, ‘glittering’, hence the expression de gludder 
o'de sun, in land-language. But differing from glid, gludder means ‘the 
hot sheen’, and ‘a red light’, which derives from O.N. gléd, ‘glowing 
coal’. This word has also perhaps modified the main vowel of the word 
i to o, u, though this assumption in a Shetlandic (or even a Lowland 
Scotch) word is not entirely necessary. 

There are next the words glunt, a short gleam of sunlight, as between 
compact clouds ; de shiner, (vowel i = Norse, the sh is English) ; de sulin, 
with def. article, O.N. solin. 

Our first word, with variants, is based on O.N. /fagr. adj. In O.N. 
poetry the same adj. is used in names for the sun, as the Eddic /agrahvel, 
‘fair wheel’, the Scaldic fagrgim, ‘fair gem’, and the adj. /fagrgljd, 
‘fair glowing’, used in Alvissmal, 5, but here said not of the sun, but used 
by Alviss of the fair glowing daughter of Thor. ! In poetic language O.N., 
jagr — is employed extensively as the first part of compounds, regularly 
with the meaning ‘bright’, ‘glittering’, ‘light’, which is its earliest ascer- 


1. Also in other cases the words of the ‘ languages ’ of the supernatural 
world used in the Alvissmdl merit comparison with the noa-words of Shet- 
land. I have dealt with this phase in another paper to be printed elsewhere. 
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tainable meaning in Prim. Northern.!I shall note here also that the 
word fagr appears in the wk. form fogri, in the noa-name for the mac- 
kerel. This is not a case of naming the mackerel ‘the beautiful one’, byt 
‘the shining one’, ‘the sparkling one’. Our second name glid, also appears 
in the sense, ‘sheen’, or ‘light’ in general, and as vb. ‘to glitter.’ The 
words ‘disk’, ‘wheel’, ‘ball’, or ‘eye’, do not appear here as names of the 
sun ; cf., however, the vb. to glur, ‘to look’, ‘stare’, said of the sun shining 
faintly through mist or openings in the clouds.? 

The moon. The names are de globeren ; de glom, de glomer ; de glontek, 
de glonter, de glonta, also glonjter, and gluntek. There is not much that 
need be said about these. The faint light of the moon is the principal 
idea. Thus glom also means ‘a faint light’ or ‘a light from a half burned 
out fire’; so in O.N. glamr, both ‘faint light’ and in poetry ‘the moon’. 
Glunt is an ablaut variation of glint, ‘a light that is of short duration’ 
The name globeren may derive from O.N. glapari, ‘the staring one’, 
glapa vb. ‘to stare’.* Glom or glomer is sometimes also the taboo term 
for ‘lamp’. In land-language a glom usually is a faint or pale light in South 
Shetland. 4 

The Wind. There are many words for the wind in its various aspects, 
ca. 65 in all; but only the four : de gola, de gro, de sto, and de ongasto 
(or ongesto), belong to the sea-terms. To the fisherman it is apparently 
chiefly the violent aspect of the wind that is connected with the sub- 
stituted names ; dread of the powers that are rampant in the storm. Gola 
means also ‘bad weather and strong wind’ in Shetlandic ; it is O.N. gola, 
gol, n., and gola, vb., ‘to howl’. In the land-language de gro means ‘a 
gentle breeze’> but in taboo language ‘strong wind’, ‘rough sea’®; 
ongasto is ‘contrary wind’, and sfo is the general sea-term for ‘wind’. 

The Fire. The words for ‘fire’ are, first, bivtek, and variants, from O.N. 
birta, {., ‘brightness’, ‘light’; de brenna, brenja, brenner, brenjer ;* 
de fona, fena, fent, fun, from O.N. funt, ‘flame’, ‘fire’ ; de ilder, 
ildin, or hildin, def. form of Norse eldinn. It may be added that a 


1. O.E. feger, ‘ beautiful ’, ‘ pleasing ’, but Gothic fagrs, ‘ suitable ’, 
‘fitting’, which latter is held by Falk-Torp : Etymologisk Ordbog over det 
norske Sprog, to be the basic meaning. 

2. Cf. Norwegian dialectal glora ‘ to sparkle ’, ‘ to shine ’, and ‘ to stare’, 
‘make big eyes’. 

3. As Jakobsen, Ordbog. 

4. Observe that while the stems employed for the bright light of the sun 
are, with rare exceptions, such as have a high vowel (i), those used in words 
coined for the faint or weaker light of the moon show the vowel u or o. 

5. Jakobsen, Ovdbog, N. B. gol means ‘ strong breeze’ ; with ongasio, 
Jakobsen compares Icelandic andstedur. vindr. 

6. O.L.M., III, p. 39. Jakobsen defines ‘ wind ’ merely, in the taboo use ; 
a hantle o gro ‘ en hel del vind. ’ 

7. The four are variant formations from O.N brenna, ‘ to burn ’. Funi 
and brenner are poetic words for fire in O.N. 


{ 
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variant of the first appears in the word de brina, ‘smoke’, also in the 
form brennek, ‘mock-sun’, and ‘a broken rainbow’. Only the first of the 
four groups of names need here detain us. In land-language birtek 
means ‘a bright point’, or ‘the becoming bright’. The taboo word also 
has the form burt, with which is to be compared the vb. to burt, ‘to 
brighten’, ‘make brighter by stirring’, said of the fire ; a variant of this 
is to birt; cf. O.N. birta, ‘make clear’, ‘bright’!. Birtek in the meaning 
‘making bright’, shows the semantic influence of ¢o birt (both are land- 
terms, also). Through the meaning ‘making bright by stirring (the fire)’ 
the meaning ‘to stir’ isolates itself ; this seems to be the prevailing use 
today. Hence not only can one say to birt op de fire, = ‘to stir up the 
fire’, but also to birt ut de fire, = ‘let the fire go out’, both in normal 
Shetlandic. In sea-language to birt op de fire, becomes to aber up de 
birtek, in which aber is a verbal use of the adj. aber, ‘sharp’. Elsewhere 
(Island of Yell) the sea-expression is to agel op de birtek (the vb. agel I 
do not derive from ag, ‘impulse’, as JJ. would, but rather connect it 
with Norwegian egla, ‘to stir up’, ‘arouse’, which /-augment (of eggja) 
also appears elsewhere, as Faroese agla; in Norway, common in the 
southwestern dialects ; as Ryfylke, Sondhordland, Hardanger, Sogn.) 

Miscellaneous taboo-names. I shall select a few, not indicating whether 
there are also other names for the animal or thing mentioned. 

The sheep is called de jarmek (O.N. jarma, ‘to bleat’) ; and de skupek, 
skupi, or skobek. The last group need not be referred to Dutch schaap, 
as JJ. suggests. They are formed from the vb. to skup, ‘to run fast and 
in a hopping, skipping manner’, Eng. ‘skip’. Cf. Norw. dialectal skupp, 
‘a quick an vigorous shove’, and Icel. skoppa, ‘to skip about’. That is 
skupek, etc. concides in original meaning no doubt with Dutch schaap, 
Eng. ‘sheep’ etc. There are numerous dialectal forms and words, espe- 
cially Norwegian and Swedish. 

The dog is called among other things, de benibiter, ‘the bonebiter’. 
The hen has many names : de flokner, de hjonsi, (O.N hens), de japt (cf. 
Faroese jappa, ‘chatter’), de kjokerin,(No. kokra (emit montonous sounds), 
de skrovin, skrover, etc. 

The cat is called either (from the word fétr) de fudin, futer, fjodin, 
which no doubt carry the idea of ‘the light of foot’ ; or de jarmer (jarma, 
‘to mjcaw’), de mjawt ; de kluri, from to klur, ‘to scratch’ ; de skavnast, 
from skava, ‘shave’, ‘scrape ‘hence, ‘the rubnose’?; de skavin, first part 
of the same word ; de spjaler, from spela, ‘to play’ ; de vengi, ‘the whim- 
perer’, de voler, about the same meaning ; de winsie, ‘the leaping one’, 


1. Aasen = byrta, ‘ klare, pudse, iser Lyset i en Lampe ’, given for Ber- 
gen, Stift and Nordmgre. Den norske Dictionarium, p. 13, has : ‘* Byrte 
kaldis at fore frem, saasom Byrte vegen i kollen sive Lampen ”’, hence ‘ trim 
the wick ’. 

2. Skvovery from an O.N. skvafa, ‘ to scrape ’ ; skrovin, a variant. 
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‘the hop-about’ ; finally also de kisek, kisert, O.N. hist, ‘cat’;1 and de 
pusi, de drinj ('tail’), and de rami (O.N. hrammr, ‘paw’). 

The ‘cow’ is named, from its lowing, de brélek, and de burek, or it 
is called de dronjer, dronjast, by the side of which there is the vb. fo 
droin, said of the long-drawn out lowing of the cow ; otherwise the cow 
is named, from the word for tail, de halin, haljin, or haler, the last of 
which means ‘the tail-swinger’; the first is merely the def. form of 
hali, hence, ‘the tail’. 

The bait used by the fishermen was either pieces of fish cut up, and 
was called nebert (cf. Icel. nidurburdur®, that which is lowered or sunk 
into the sea), or else snails. The latter bait is called de fladereks, flode- 
veks, or de fjora, de fjoren. The former is clearly (with JJ ) the Norwegian 
fladra, ‘little chip’, or ‘splinter’ ; the second word is the Norw. ‘fjara, 
‘ebb’, ‘beach’. In the latter case the name of the beach where the bait 
was found is, in the sea-language, used for the bait. Also in normal 
Shetlandic the word ‘ebb’ is sometimes used for ‘snail’ (for the meaning- 
change, cf. the expression : ‘to geng to the limpet-ebb’, ‘to go and gather 
snails’). 

In concluding this section I shall add a few words about taboo terms 
for the mouse and the pig. For the former there are exactly forty in 
Shetlandic ; they are for the most part variations of the word fot, or 
/ut. In their meaning about thirty refer to the feet of the mouse ; the 
rest name the tail, or the gray color of the mouse, or the doings of the 
mouse. The meaning ‘gnaw’, possibly the original meaning of ‘mouse’ 
(‘the one that gnaws’), does not appear anywhere*. However murin, 
Norwegian mura, ‘to putter and move about quietly ’ (weakly, ineffec- 
tually) ; “ pusle,”* appears once. 

For ‘hog’ there are the following eight names : de bersi; lit. ‘bristles’ ; 
de hjosi, or de hjosen, O.N. hdss, ‘hoarse’, Shetl. Ajos, ‘to eat ravenously’ ; 
de moddin, ‘the rooter’ ; de modvit, ‘the mudwight’ ; de tronter, from 
trant, ‘snout’ ; de gronter, or grontjel, from gront, ‘to grunt’; de harki, 
O.N. harka, ‘to scrape’, Shetl. hark, ‘to cough’, Faroese herkja, ‘to eat 
greedily’ ; and de patisidna (cf. the land-term pati, ‘pig’, alipatti and patt- 
grice, from ali +-‘to nourish’ + att, ‘teat’, and gris, ‘pig’). Thus the hog 
is named from his bristles, his snout, and his grunting, once each, from 
his greedy way of eating, and from his rooting, twice each, and from the 


1. There are numerous noa-names for cat, or calls to cats, showing a 
k+ vowel + s (s-). I shall cite merely Rousin, ‘ a cat ’, Ordsamling fraa 
Robyggjelaget, p. 31. In In Norske Dictionarium, p. 47 ‘ kus kus kus sive 
kusseban ’ is given as a call to young calves, and kusse appears as the word 
for a calf of two or three years. 

2. So Jakobsen, and without doubt correctly. 

3. Torp, Nynorsk etymologisk Ordbok ; Hellquist, Svensk etymologisk 
Ovdbok. 

4. Defined : ‘ pluse ’, ‘ pusse’ in Ross. 
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idea of ‘the nourisher’, once (a variant of three land-terms). In the noa- 
word harki we seem to have a ‘semantic leap’ to a known Faroese use 
of the verb. Of the general European su, Sw. so, Eng. ‘sow’, O.N. 
sy, acc., st, etc. Hellquist says : “ Sakerligen efter djurets grymtande 
late’! The apparent Faroese influence, and the example ofa borrowed 
meaning in a noa-term is to be noted. I am convinced that there are 
many cases of Faroese influence in Shetlandic. 

Noa-words formed by a change of one or several sounds of the tabooed 
word. There are relatively few cases where we can with considerable 
probability assume arbitrary modification of an existing land-term. 
There are other instances besides those given here, but the forms may 
involve chiefly other factors The following however, seem fairly certain, 
virda, virdek, ‘fire’. There is first birtt, definite birtin, which are appar- 
ently directly from O.N. birti, f., ‘light’. Birtek and birdek are made by 
merely adding the common noun suffix, -ek ; in the second -rd- might 
go back to -rt-. Birki seems to show an occasional change of -rt- to -rk- 
found in the dialect in rare cases. However, virda, and virdek, seem to 
require the assumption of a purposed alteration of birtek, birti (so per- 
haps also dirk). 

Supalti, ‘horse’. The usual meaning of the word in numerous variant 
forms is ‘sea-monster’, ‘nicor’, the taboo use being due to the fact that 
the monster was imagined in the shape of a horse. In the form sjupiltt, 
‘sea demon’, the word is no doubt to be directly referred to O.N. sjér. 
‘sea’, and piltr, ‘boy’, ‘fellow’, the cod. being Shetlandic.* In North- 
mavine there are further the forms : sjopelti, sjopulti, sjopalti, which 
appear to be but local variant pronunciations. But the forms s#palti 
and sopeltt, are quite irregular from the standpoint of Shetlandic pho- 
nology. They are intentional modifications of sjupalti, ‘sea-monster’ 
into supaltt in the new application to the horse. The Unst form su/pat- 
jin, ‘troll’, with def. article ending, is perhaps a similarly changed form. 

Skjort, ‘tail.’ An Aithsthing variant of stjort, ‘ tail of a large fish’, 
with change of sf-7 to sk-7. Another form of the latter is stert?, with un- 
broken e, as Norwegian stert, by the side of stjert. 

Skudra, a kind of cod, gadus motva, ‘ lange.’ It does not wholly explain 
this and the word skéd, ‘saith’, to say that they are variants with initial 
s, from O.N. kéd,* the young of fish’, Norse kjeda, ‘trout’, because there 
is also a Shetlandic form kéd. Kéd is the regular word for any halfgrown 
fish, especially a ‘saith’, and this form no doubt goes back to O.N. kod. 
But whence the initial s of the form skdéd (which seems to be used only 
of the ‘saith’ in his 4th year). JJ. says only: “ S som forlyd ma vazre 
gammel ”. £ We may cf. skudra with Norw. kotr., m. However, an O.N. 


p. Sze. 

2. Only in taboo forms ? JJ. gives no case in NSp., p. 139. 
3. Jakobsen : Ordbok. 

4. Jakobsen : Ordbok. 
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form from which both these could have come, would have given Shet- 
landic kutter or kudder, and applied probably to some small fish. The 
form kutter or kudder will probably have to be our ultimate source of 
skruda, “ lange,” ‘the long cod’. This word has then been changed to 
skudder (skutter), by a suggestion from the similar skudder, with -s- 
initial, meaning ‘shooting forward swiftly’ (also vb. skuder, ‘to shoot 
forward swiftly’) ; and noa-term for the ‘long cod’ the word then receiy- 
ed the feminine ending -a. The noun-verb. skuder is to be compared with 
O.N. skotra, Lowland Sco. scowther, n., and Eng. scutter, vb. 
Bohonnin, mouse. Possibly ironic application of O.N. buhundr, ‘house 
dog,’ as JJ. suggests. It would then be the def. bukundinn (without 
the r of -rinn). The word is used in Papa Stour island. In Fetlar, an island 
farther to the North and on the other side of Mainland, one says vokon- 
nin, as noa-word for mouse. It is a change from bohonnin by altering 
the initial consonant of both syllables, and retaining the definite ending. 
Daikel, ‘compass’. Pronounced datkel, elsewhere The diphthong 
shows that it is a relatively recent loan word from English ‘dial’,! -ai 
being the usual equivalent in Shetlandic of modern English 7(at). The 
form datkel shows the influence of the English “dial ” upon datkel.? 
Daikel is a case of altering the tabooed word by adding a £ initially in 
the second syllable. 
= In part III of this paper I have purposed merely to give some typical 
illustrations of how the Shetland noa-words are formed. Elsewhere I 
hope to deal more fully with this, considering also some material from 
another region. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
URBANA ILLINOIS. 


1. Jakobsen also : ‘‘ Forvanskning af eng, ‘dial’ solskive, solur ? ’’ but 
without further comment. 
2. I. e.: dial > daéiol > noa-word dikel ; and ddaikel + dia > daikel. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SENECA MYTHS AND FOLK-TALES BY ARTHUR G. PARKER. Publications of 

the Buffalo Historical Society, Volume 27, Buffalo, 1923. 

The mythology of the Seneca is now one of the most fully reported bodies 
of folklore in North America. This latest collection, by A. C. Parker, was 
recorded largely from Edward Cornplanter, and, taken in connection with 
the collections by Curtin and by Hewitt in the 21st and 32nd Reports of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, it presents much interesting variant ma- 
terial. The tales are all competently recorded from excellent narrators. 

It does not offer surprises ; it is doubtful if any new collection of Iro- 
quois myths will add radically new elements to those that we already know. 
Iroquois folklore has been for some time a field where the study of variants 
was possible, and now with the appearance of this new volume the oppor- 
tunity is one of the best in the field of Indian mythology. Throughout, 
while the amount of actual invention in incident or character, by any narra- 
tor, is small, the recombination of incident, and even the remotivation of 
action is relatively great. 

The familiar elements in the new collection are just those which all our 
study of folklore would lead us to expect ; there are the same plot incidents 
and the same elements of culture in these tales that are a part of all recorded 
Iroquois mythology. Just as in Curtin’s and Hewitt’s collections from the 
Seneca, here too it is the cultural details of the “ down-fended ” or ceremo- 
nially secluded youth, the conflict of the nephew and uncle, and especially 
the tests cast in the local guise of “ guessing the dream,” that recur again and 
again. On the other hand,those aspects of cultural life for which the Iro- 
quois are famous — the commanding position of their women, and their 
political organization — you may search for from end to end quite vainly. 

Parker’s collection is notable however, for an emphasis on the guardian 
spirit fast for which we were not prepared. It is a recurring incident that, 
at the instigation of the uncle, the boy goes to the river where he builds a 
sweat lodge and fasts and takes an emetic, waiting till his vision appears. 
When he returns, his next duty is to seek a wife. This guardian spirit can be 
summoned in crises throughout his life, and the taboo on telling of the vision 
experiences until one’s death-bed is mentioned also. Simple prophetic dreams 
figure in the stories too, as in the tale in which a man dreams the same dream 
of chieftainship four nights in succession and therefore proclaims himself 
chief. 

I have mentioned that the observances of the League are not reflected 
in their folklore. Parker however, has published at another time the version 
of the constitution of the Five Nationsin its form as part of their mytholog- 
ical material. (New York State Museum Bulletin, No. 184.) It is incorpor- 
ated in the historical tale of Deganawida, the reputed Mohawk founder 
of the League. The simple tale of his meeting with Hiawatha, the Onon- 
daga founder, and of the origin of the League between them is given in this 
new volume also (p. 403,) and in comparison with the elaborated version 
published in the Museum Bulletin it gives a particularly clear understanding 
of the way in which authority is given toa culture trait by later interweav- 
ing it with a bit of legend. 
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An appendix reprints (for the third time, see American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 14, and New York State Museum Bulletin, No. 184) an article of the 
author’s on Emblematic Trees in Iroquoian mythology, and a valuable 
description of a curing society ritual which includes four days’ fasting from 
salt and grease, an altar, mixing of medicine water, a calendrically repeated 
ceremonial (here four times a year), and the eating of bear’s meat. The 
same complex is found in the curing societies of Zuni, for instance. The 
volume is prefaced by a useful summary of the Iroquoian cosmology and 
descriptions of the chief mythological characters and spirits. There is also 
a convenient reference list of the stock situations and magical objects that 
occur in the tales. 

RutH BENEDICT. 
Columbia University. 


I'oLK SONGS OF FRENCH CANADA BY MARIUS BARBEAU and EDWARD Sapir. 

New Haven, Yale University Press, 1925. 

In the preface of this delightfully written and beautifully made book the 
authors have stated as their object the avoidance of “ the two extremes of 
technicality and of sentimentalism ” in the endeavor “ to reach both the 
folklore student and the general reader who wishes to get a taste of a fas- 
cinating folk literature.” 1t cannot be denied that not only have they admir- 
ably succeeded in their purpose, but in the comments upon the songs, Mr. 
Barbeau has offered his readers a literary treat of unusually high order. In 
addition, Dr. Sapir has contributed faithful and artistic English transla- 
tions of the French poetry which are themselves worthy of preservation 
This happy collaboration not only has resulted in a rarely fine collection of 
songs such as any lover of literature would enjoy, but in a sufficiently careful 
and accurate presentation of the material so that it may be used as reference 
by other collectors. 

Although the Canadian National Museum, from the collections of which 
the authors have drawn, possesses different Canadian versions of a number 
of the songs, only one has been utilized in each case, or else the versions have 
been combined to make for more complete renditions. To the serious student 
of folk song this might be felt to be a drawback, although the book was not 
intended to more than introduce French Canadian songs. Possibly the 
versions of any given song were not sufficiently different to make desirable 
the presentation of more than one, although if there had been any interesting 
variants, publishing more than one Canadian version would hardly have 
detracted from the more popular character of the book, which it was sought 
to maintain, and yet would have added materially to its value as a reference. 
There is one case of two now almost distinct songs which probably had a 
common origin and this is discussed by Mr. Barbeau, and in his comments 
on all the songs, he frequently quotes passages from different European 
versions for the sake of comparison. 

Undoubtedly from an artistic standpoint the music, which is a direct 
reproduction from original drawings, leaves nothing to be desired, but the 
average reader finds it very difficult to read. In this case, however, the real 
defect lies with the readers, so few of whom, comparatively speaking, are 
accustomed to reading manuscript, and not with the book makers. 

It is amazing to find that in the isolated districts of French Canada so 
much remains of mediaeval to seventeenth century folklore, not to be sur- 
passed, possibly, even in the old provinces of rural France today. It is exceed- 
ingly interesting to trace the vicissitudes of some of these old ballads, or 
to follow Mr. Barbeau in doing so, whose knowledge of the field is so exten- 
sive. He has performed all the labor of running down the sources and 
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making the comparisons with such easy grace that only readers who have 
performed similar tasks can realize the immense amount of work involved, 
as well as the fascination inspiring its accomplishment, with which Mr. Bar- 
beau lures his readers ere they are aware. 

One striking point to be noticed in perusing the songs is the small number 
of ballads presented of which versions are to be found in England. The 
English and Scottish ballads seem to be of quite different ilk. Of the forty- 
one given Only five have been traced across the channel, although Scandi- 
navian, Italian, Swiss, German, Spanish and even Roumanian and Russian 
versions are alluded to. Probably the explanation of this situation lies partly 
in the centuries of enmity between the two countries, although it is odd 
that so little interchange has come about through the medium of other 
countries. 

One of the five exceptions is The Wicked Knight, the French counter- 
part of the Anglo-Scottish broadside Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight, or The 
Outlandish Knight, of which I have also found a version in Jamaica among 
the primitive blacks in the back districts. Another is Our Lord in Beggar's 
Guise, known as Dives and Lazarus in Child’s collection. A third is The 
Maiden Sold to the Devil, probably related to one of the earliest English 
ballads of the 13th century, according to the authors, — Inter Diabolus et 
Virgo. Mr. Barbeau thinks that possibly the chantey Seven Yeard at Sea has 
an English connection, and this, too, I believe I have heard in Jamaica, 
very much broken down. The Heart of my Well-Beloved is mentioned as The 
Two Magicians in Child’s collection of English and Scottish ballads. 

The prosody of the songs has been discussed rather fully by Mr. Barbeau, 
but although he also gives the tune to which each song is sung, he has not 
discussed the music at all, merely remarking in one or two cases that the 
tune is similar to that used abroad. Considering the few ballads in the col- 
lection common to French Canada or France and England, and the many 
varieties of prosodic patterns existing in the poetry, it is interesting to note 
that almost exactly half of the collection, or eighteen songs, have tunes in 
six-eight metre, the traditional ballad metre of England, while nineteen are 
in two-four metre with the divided beat, also a common old English ballad 
metre. Of the remaining four, two are in three-four metre and two in nine- 
eight, but in reading these songs, it appears to me that the nine-eight metres 
have been wrongly so heard, on account of the failure of the singer to pause 
the requisite six beats at the end of the phrases, thus at such points doub- 
ling up two measures into one of nine-eight time. At other points, the move- 
ment is decidedy six-eight, for the music so divides itself naturally, and this 
is shown in passages here and there where the transcriber has not been able 
to follow the illusion of the nine-eight structure, and has had to change to 
six-eight. These songs would have been better written in six-eight throughout, 
except at the ends of the phrases. It is a very common phenomenon for the 
folk to hasten over notes which should be held several beats, when singing 
the songs without accompaniment. The melodies, on the whole, appear not 
to possess the singable qualities of most of the English tunes. Many move a 
little awkwardly and some contain difficult intervals, but there are notable 
exceptions of very attractive lilting airs. The scales on which most of the 
tunes are based, together with this feature of lack of coherence, argue quite 
as strongly on the musical side, as the prosody and the content of the poetry 
do on the other, for the extreme age of many of the songs. There is a dis- 
tinctly mediaeval flavor in much of the music, particularly exemplified by 
the augmented fifth in major scales, an occasional flat seventh, and the 
frequent appearance of the natural minor scale with its flat seventh. Oddly 
enough, one of the songs which Mr. Barbeau thinks presents the best claim 
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to Canadian origin, no version of it being found abroad, has one of the 
most archaic tunes. This musical evidence shows how close to the origina] 
style of music these ballads have remained despite the centuries that have 
passed since their birth. Altogether this is a most acceptable collection, of 
which the compilers and the printers may be justly proud. 


HELEN H. Roserts, 
Yale University. 


SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE MAINE LUMBERJACKS. ROLAND PALMER Gray. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge 1924. 

Mr. Gray’s book is of immense interest to the student of American litera- 
ture as well as to the folklorist. The value of the volume varies, I think, with 
its different parts. Mr. Gray has classified the songs of the lumberjacks into 
four groups : the first group included those songs composed by and for the 
lumberjacks themselves; the second group, the old English and American 
ballads that they sing; the third, historical ballads, of the United States 
in general and of Maine in particular ; and the fourth, Maine broadsides. 
The first part is by far the most valuable and original contribution that Mr. 
Gray makes, since many of the ballads in the second and third parts can be 
found elsewhere, and the broadsides are more significant as a delicious 
example of literary naiveté than of anything else. It is indeed to be acknow]- 
edged, however, that the historical and bibliographical notes in the second 
and third parts are exceedingly valuable. Likewise it is of interest to know 
what songs these lumberjacks have preserved and also what variations they 
have made in them, but in the final consideration the first group is the most 
important. 

One wishes that the discussion in the introduction of the lumberjack 
songs were more significant, even though the introduction might lose some 
of its narrative charm thereby. In their evaluation it is necessary to discrim- 
inate between what is genuine and what is merely imitative in order to 
discover the peculiar quality that makes their preservation significant. Such 
discrimination Mr. Gray has not made in his introduction, and I believe he 
has not even recognized its importance. He says at the beginning of the 
introduction, ‘‘ Folksongs and popular ballads are great human documents. 
They narrate, in unpremeditated art and verse, the experience of an indi- 
vidual or group...’’ Thetruth of this statement is undeniable if wnpremedi- 
tated is understood to meaninstinctive honesty and not ingenuous parrot- 
ing. That the lumberjacks did a great amount of ingenuous parroting is 
interestingly evident. Their language is an extraordinary mixture of slang, 
bad grammar, sentimental and romantic phrases. Wherever their 
tenderer feelings are concerned, they seem unable to speak naturally. They 
employ the language of the old English or other ballads they have learned 
from their fathers. That they know these ballads is evident from the second 
section of this book. One understands well, from considering these clichés, 
how it was impossible for several lumberjacks to take part in their compo- 
sition, It is not necessarily parroting to use orthodox introductory phrases, 
like, ‘Come all you brave shanty boys and list while I relate,’’ or refrains like 
**Sing folde-diddle, darow, ’’ for they may be the property of all times. The 
presence in the same poem (The Jam on Gerry’s Rock, version A) of phrases 
like, ‘They took him from his watery grave, brushed back his raven hair,” 
and, ‘‘ There was a fair form among they, whose cries did rend the air, ’’ with 
sentiments like these, ‘‘And the wages of her own true love, the boss to her 
did pay ; but the shanty boys for her made upa generous sum next day,” 
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does indicate an ingenuous dishonesty. Such sentimental and romantic 
phrases are exceedingly frequent. We fiud, “ No kind friends near to wipe 
the falling tear when sorrow fills the troubled mind, ’’in The Lumberman’s 
Life, version A; and in version B,‘‘ For his heart scorneth those conceity 
beaus that call it a disgraceful name. ” The Logger’s Boast, given as an 
example of log-swamp literature (the appellation is not Mr. Gray’s own, but 
quoted without comment from Springer’s Forest Life and Forest Trees) 
contains this, ‘‘ Our grain shall wave o’er valleys rich, our herds bedot the 
fields.’’ 1f this is log-swamp literature, were it composed by forty loggers, 
then so is ‘‘ Under the greenwood tree, who loves to lie with me. ’’ One has but 
to compare the prose account inthe introductory note to the Sandy Siream 
Song with the song itself torecognize the poetic feebleness possible because of 
borrowed language. In Petey Ambelay a stanza is transferred bodily from an old 
English ballad. Mr. Gray has himself noted the source. The significance of 
all this borrowing is not tobe ignored in the final characterization of people 
and songs, but it is academic sentimentality to call it strong simplicity from 
‘‘ elemental emotions and simple interests ’’ no matter how Samsonian a 
lumberjack uttered it. 

If the lumberjack is not natural when he is tender, when is he ? One finds 
many delightfully matter-of-fact records of events. The phrase quoted above 
from The Jam on Gerry’s Rock is an excellent example. There are others in 
version B of the same poem. The “fair form ’ ‘isa Miss Clark, ’’a “noble girl, ”’ 
who, “When she received the money she thanked them every one.” In Guy 
Read there is a very careful description of the situation of the accident, ‘‘ To 
work the face much longer it would seem a foolish part ; a jar so slight, you 
see, it might this lofty landing start ’’ ; ‘‘ The landing broke like glass "’ ; ‘“* The 
remains were buried by the orders of K. P.; A funeral more attended you 
would scarcely ever see.’’ This matter-of-factnessis effective in the same way 
as is the simplicity of the old ballads — a fact which may be comprehensible 
only when wages, bosses and K. P’s are as remote a reality as hawks and 
shields. I think that the methods are the same. When the songs are humorous 
in intent, like John Fergusson’s Crew, or Johnny Holmes, or Mell Whitten, 
the language is quite pungently real and not always vulgar ; for instance 
one phrase runs, ‘‘When the squirrels do chitter and the hedgehogs do gnaw.”’ 

Because then, of the very conglomerate language, few, if any, of these 
lumberjack ballads are pure poetry, and can, like the old ballads, move the 
heart ‘“* more than a trumpet. ” But this fact in no way lessens the extraordi- 
naryinterst that a student of American literature may have in them. To him, 
the volume is an invaluable contribution. He could only wish for a more sig- 
nificant introduction. 


RutH ELIsaABETH Woop, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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